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THOUGHTS ON AN ENCYCLICAL 
II. The Immanence of ‘‘Atheistic Communism’’ 


“POPE DENOUNCES COMMUNISM.”’ But we must 
read his words carefully, and see just what it is he denounces 
and why he denounces it, however painful and humbling 
may be the process. And then we must ask ourselves 
whether the monster against which he so insistently warns us 
is not London or Birmingham, or even Nazi Berlin or 
Fascist Milan, as well as Moscow or Barcelona, U.S.A. 
as well as U.S.S.R., whether the thing called Atheistic 
Communism is not to be found among avowed Catholics 
as well as professed Communists. We must ask our- 
selves not only whether our industrial-capitalist world is 
not guilty of having brought about the thing which the Pope 
calls Atheistic Communism, but further whether it is not 
guilty precisely of the very evils of Atheistic Communism 
itself in so far as these fall under the anathemas of the 
Church as they are expressed in the text of the Encyclical 
Divini Redemptoris. 

(1) Evolutionary materialism, (2) atheism, (3) class- 
struggle, (4) the dehumanization of man, (5) the denial of 
individual property, (6) the destruction of marriage and the 
family: such, it will be found, are the principal headings of 
the Pope’s indictments. If the point of the Encyclical is not 
to be missed, these should serve not merely as missiles to 
hurl at Communists but also as headings for sel/f- 
examination. 

(1) Evolutionary materialism. ‘‘According to this doc- 
trine there is in the world only one reality, matter, the blind 
forces of which evolve into plant, animal and man. Even 
human society is nothing but a phenomenon and form of 
matter, evolving in the same way. By a law of inexorable 
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necessity and through a perpetual conflict of forces, matter 
moves towards the final synthesis of a classless society.”’ 
(Divini Redemptoris, § 9.) Of course we reject the theory 
with disdain. But in practice? To the extent that we un- 
critically accept, acquiesce in, conform ourselves to, the 
actual historic process of social evolution, we are necessarily 
evolutionary materialists in fact, whatever may be our 
theory. Here as elsewhere, it should be remembered, Marx- 
ism professes only make us honest and consistent by con- 
forming our theory to our practice. (It is, as we have seen, 
the root evil of Marxism that it would conform theory to 
practice instead of practice to theory.) To the extent that 
we do not detach ourselves from the world in which we live, 
to the extent that we allow ourselves to accept it uncritically 
and consequently to be determined by our historical environ- 
ment instead of seeking to determine it, to that extent we 
are historical determinists in practice and in fact. This is not 
a question of what has been called ‘‘mucking out’’ or 
“‘mucking in’’: the complexities and the infinite varieties 
of the problems of Christian life in the world are not to be 
resolved by any facile slogan. Prior to all such problems of 
method and technique, of ‘‘segregation’’ or ‘‘infiltration,”’ 
comes for the Christian the inexorable duty of detachment 
from the world. And the world, in the scriptural sense, is 
precisely the factual historical process which disregards the 
primacy of the spiritual and the divine intervention.’ 
Christianity demands imperatively as a primary condition 
of its very existence the obligation of achieving the utmost 
possible independence from this world: the necessity of de- 
tached criticism, the constant, unwearying refusal to be 
determined by our factual environment. We shall under- 
stand the vehemence of the Catholic Church’s opposition to 
Marxist Communism only when we understand that evolu- 
tionary materialism is, on analysis, precisely the embodi- 
ment and legitimatization of ‘‘worldliness’’ in the sense in 
which the word is used in the New Testament. Then only 





i cf. Etienne Gilson in Brackrriars, June 1936: ‘‘The ‘world’ is not 
nature; it is nature seeking to be independent of God, to become some- 
thing autonomous, self-contained and self-sufficient.’’ 
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shall we see that the application to Marxism of such terms 
as ‘‘antichrist’’ and ‘‘diabolic’’ is no mere rhetoric. But we 
shall also understand that we are in no position to oppose 
Marxism so long as we accept its primary postulates in 
practice. The distinctive challenge of Marxism to Chris- 
tianity is that Marxism is not merely a theory which can be 
countered by an opposing theory or solely by an appeal to 
reason. Marxism is not a speculative philosophy, but a 
technique of fusing theory with practice.? For this reason 
“Christian theory alone is powerless against Dialectical 
Materialism . . . in the last analysis the constructive 
criticism of Marxism is the task less of the philosopher than 
of the saint.’ Marxism, which is theory-conformed-to- 
practice, can be adequately met solely by practice- 
conformed-to-theory. If the heresies of history have been 
challenges to Christian belief and, as such, opportunities for 
its development and enrichment, the providential purpose 
of Marxism would seem to be its challenge to Christian 
living and, as such, a providential recall to sanctity. 

(2) Atheism. ‘‘Criticism of Religion is the foundation of 
all criticism,’’ said Marx. ‘‘And,’’ explains Middleton 
Murry, ‘‘the reason why criticism of religion was the 
foundation of all criticism was that only when supernatural 
religion was understood, and so transmuted, was the 
ground cleared for a completely materialistic religion: which 
was ‘revolutionary, i.e., practical-critical activity.’ ’’ The 
Communist would have no objection to a purely theoretic 
God, nor to a religion which had no influence on life and 
history. But the Marxist’s equation of theory and practice, 
his conception of the social-economic function of ideologies 
in general and of religious ideologies in particular would 
compel him to hold that a purely theoretic God was an im- 





2 ‘‘Hence the critique c those whose minds are fixed in academic 
ways of thought nearly always misses the point. We are not dealing with 
a system of thinking which claims its confirmation in the identities of 
being, but with one which claims its confirmation in action and practice. 
Moreover it does not confirm itself by referring back to traditional ways 
of action or established practice; it claims its verification in the unity 
of thought with revolutionary practice.’’—Bernard Kelly, BLACKFRIARS, 
January 1937. 

3 BLackFRIARS, March 1935. 
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possibility: a God who was really believed in would be 
bound to interfere in the affairs of this world. For that 
reason, and for that reason only, the Marxist is ‘‘anti-God’’: 
he has no interest whatsoever in purely speculative atheism. 
Perhaps we are wiser than the Marxist. ‘‘ ‘In England, you 
see,’ Mr. Britling remarked . . . ‘we have domesticated 
everything. We have even domesticated God.’ ’’ It isa 
pulpit platitude that there is such a thing as a purely prac- 
tical atheism, even a religiosity which pays lip-service to God 
but will not allow Him to make a nuisance of Himself. That 
our civilisation is in practice hardly less atheistical than that 
of Soviet Russia, needs little proof. To the extent, therefore, 
that our belief in God fails to influence our individual conduct 
and our social relations, to that extent are we atheist in the 
Marxist sense of the word. Here again, it is well to remem- 
ber that Marx did not precisely advocate atheism as a theory 
or as an ideal: he called only for the honest recognition of 
what he considered to be a fait accompli, the fact of ‘‘the 
decay of religious authority.’’ It was his thesis that religious 
ideologies could no longer exercise their function of mould- 
ing the course of history, and could serve only to hinder its 
progress by being utilized by the governing classes as an 
opiate for the people: ‘‘The days in which religious con- 
siderations were a governing element in the wars of Western 
Europe are long gone by.’* Consistently with his general 
view he held that ‘‘To defend or attack that movement is not 
our purpose; our duty is discharged in the simple attesta- 
tion of its progress.’’ Hence, again, the specifically Marxist 
critique of religion is not to be met by a purely theoretic 
vindication of theism, but only by a theism which finds its 
confirmation in practice, in life and in conduct. 

(3) Class-struggle. ‘‘Insisting on the dialectical aspect of 
their materialism the Communists claim that the conflict 
which carries the world towards its final synthesis can be 
accelerated by man. Hence they endeavour to sharpen the 
antagonisms which arise between the various classes of 





4 The Crimean War: The Decay of Religious Authority (Articles in the 
New York ‘ ribune, reproduced in the Gollancz Handbook of Marxism, 
PP. 172-179. 
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society.’’ (Divini Redemptoris, § 9). ‘‘Endeavour to 
sharpen’’; but class-struggle is not, it must be understood, 
something created or invented by the Communists. Class- 
struggle is simply ‘‘the conflict of strivings which arise from 
differences in the situation and modes of life of the classes 
into which society is divided.’’® It is not perhaps generally 
understood that class-struggle as such has nothing to do 
with personal likes and dislikes, and does not as sych mean 
riots or bloodshed or even strikes. The existing class- 
struggle is simply the conflict of the respective interests of 
capital and labour which is inherent in industrial capitalism. 
This class-struggle is a fact, however much we may dislike 
it, and a fact in which we are willy-nilly implicated on one 
side or the other to the extent that we live either on profits 
or on wages derived from capitalistic enterprises. We may 
or may not be conscious of this conflict of interests and 
strivings (the Communist considers it his business to make 
us so); this conflict may or may not find expression in 
violence (the thoroughgoing Communist will endeavour to 
whip us up to violence—if it be to the wage-earning class 
that we belong.®) But whether we be conscious of it or not; 
whether we be violent or not, it can hardly be denied that the 
class-struggle is a fact which is part and parcel of the 
economic system on which we live. To the extent that we 
acquiesce in that system, we acquiesce in its necessary con- 
comitant which is class-struggle. Class-struggle, and the 
demands which the existence of it make upon Christians, 
have recently been so excellently treated in these pages’ that 
there is no need further to elaborate the point. Here we 
would note only that the denunciations of Divini Redemp- 
toris are directed not merely to the use of violence, nor to 
the activities of one only of the conflicting classes, but to the 
conflict of interests itself. In his very denunciation of 





eg Lenin, The Teachings of Karl Marx (Handbook of Marxism, 
P. 549). 

6 See especially the chapter on The Force Theory in Engel’s Anti- 
Diihring. 

7 Christians and the Class-Struggle, by Bernard Kelly, BLACKFRIARS, 
Jan. 1937. Berdyaev’s Christianity and Class War (Sheed & Ward, 
1933) should also be read. 
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violence and hatred the Pope shows how far more radical 
are the principles of Christian revolution in comparison with 
the Marxist programme. For whereas the Marxist proposes 
the acceleration of the dialectic of history by the use of force, 
the Holy Father defies, in the name of Christian justice and 
charity, that dialectical process itself. Like Leo XIII before 
him, it is the very opposition of capital and labour that he 
would resolve. 

(4) Dehumanization. ‘‘Communism, moreover, strips 
man of his liberty, robs human personality of all its dignity, 
and removes all the moral restraints that check the eruptions 
of blind impulse. There is no recognition of any right of the 
individual in his relations to the collectivity; no natural 
right is accorded to human personality, which is a cog-wheel 
in the Communist system.’’ (Divini Redemptoris, § 10.) 
Of this aspect of Communism we have already written.* But 
it is well to recall that here again the Marxist does not pro- 
pound any a priori dogma of the insignificance of the human 
personality, but simply attests what he considers that the 
human individual is and must be in the industrialized col- 
lectivity. ‘‘Social organization and the State incessantly 
arise out of the life-process of definite individuals, but not 
from these individuals as they may appear in their own, or 
others’, idea of them, but from themselves as they really are, 
that is to say as they work and materially produce, i.e., 
from themselves as they are active under definite material 
limitations, pre-conditions and conditions which are inde- 
pendent of their free-will.’’? Marx’s assertion against 
Feuerbach that the human individual is abstract and 
illusory, his celebrated definition that ‘‘the human essence 
in its concreteness is the totality of social relations,’’ are less 
attributable to any preconceived philosophy than to an 
attempt to assess what man in the actual stage of historical 
evolution must be. As Middleton Murry has expressed it: 

The reason why Marx could transcend the isolated individual 


was that the last material walls of individual isolation were break- 
ing down . . . The increasing and apparently inevitable de- 





8 BLACKFRIARS, May 1937. 
9 Karl Marx, Die Deutsche Ideologie, Vol. II. 
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gradation of humanity had become stark and staring. Yet the 
capitalism which caused this degradation was a natural emer- 
gence; it was manifestly a form naturally taken by bourgeois 
society in a machine age . . By a socially natural evolution, 
human society had reached a morally unnatural condition; by 
exercising the normal human activities of a member of bourgeois 
society, the Capitalist had become a more abominable tyrant than 
any in human history. What was the conclusion to be drawn? 
The conclusion was inevitable. First, that individuals in bour- 
geois society were not individually responsible for the social 
consequences of their acts. And what did this mean? Essentially 
this: that the ‘‘individual’’ human being, as currently conceived 
by religion and ethics, was an illusion. The ‘‘individual,’’ of 
whom men thought and spoke, in whom men believed (and in 
whom men believe, of course, to-day) was an abstract con- 
ception.10 

Marxism, it is clear, does not advocate dehumanization and 
depersonalization, it seeks simply to give conscious and active 
recognition to the logical process of industrialism, believing 
moreover that its concomitant hardships will thereby be 
ameliorated. Communism fits industrialism like a glove. 
Christianity and Christian personalism, to put it mildly, do 
not. It is here that the task of the Christian revolution in 
the modern world is so extraordinary difficult. To the 
Christian, even the material hardships and injustices which 
industrialism has brought with it must be less terrible than 
this dehumanizing process which seems to be inherent in it. 
Communist and Capitalist devotees of industrialism agree 
in sounding the praises of the panes et circenses which it has 
brought or can bring to the masses. To the Christian these 
are its greatest danger and evil: What shall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and lose his own soul? The more 
tolerable the dehumanization of industrialism is made, the 
more intolerable it must be to the Christian. Les esclaves 
perdent tout dans leurs fers, jusqu’au désir d’en sortir, said 





10 J. Middleton Murry, The New Man in Marxism (Chapman and Hall, 
1935). We are well aware that Mr. Murry is no ‘‘orthodox’’ interpreter 
of Marxism, but his exposition of Marx in this particular seems to us 
penetrating and unexceptionable. 

11 By industrialism is here to be understood the historical and existing 
reality; we are not here concerned with the possibilities of utilizing 
machinery and scientific technique in ideal forms of society conformably 
with the preponderating exigencies of Christian humanism. 
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Rousseau. Herein lies the great menace of Communism to 
human individuality and responsibility—and so to the 
human soul. The human shambles of the early stages of 
industrialism are less perilous than the cosy lethal chamber 
of its later stages as we are already beginning to know them, 
and as they would be brought to perfection in a Communist 
society. 

(5) The denial of property. Communist views about 
property are widely misunderstood. Here, once more, the 
Communist does not profess to maintain any doctrinaire 
views about what should be in the matter of ownership, but 
simply to press to its logical conclusion the actual state of 
affairs : 

We Communists have been reproached with the desire of 
abolishing the right of personally acquiring property as the fruit 
of a man’s own labour, which property is alleged to be the 
groundwork of all personal freedom, activity and independence. 

Hard-won, self-acquired, self-earned property! Do you mean 
the property of the petty artisan and of the small peasant, a form 
of property that preceded the bourgeois form? There is no need 
to abolish that; the development of industry has to a great extent 
already destroyed it, and is still destroying it daily. Or do you 
mean modern bourgeois private property? But does wage-labour 
create any property for the labourer? Not a bit. It creates 
capital, i.e., that kind of property which exploits wage-labour 
and which cannot increase except upon condition of begetting a 
new supply of wage-labour for fresh exploitation. Property, in 
7 a form, is based on the antagonism of capital and wage- 
abour... 

You are horrified at our intending to do away with private 
property. But in your existing society, private property is already 
done away with for nine-tenths of the population; its existence 
for the few is solely due to its non-existence in the hands of those 
nine-tenths.12 You reproach us, therefore, with intending to do 
away with a form of property, the necessary condition for whose 
existence is the non-existence of any property for the immense 
majority of society. 

In one word, you reproach us with intending to do away with 





12 cf. Quadragesimo Anno: ‘‘The immense number of propertyless 
wage-earners on the one hand, and the abundant riches of the fortunate 
few on the other, is an unanswerable argument that the earthly goods so 
abundantly produced in this age of industrialism are far from rightly 
distributed and equitably shared among the various classes of men.”’ 
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your property. Precisely so; that is just what we intend. (The 
Communist Manifesto.) 

The ‘‘age-long doctrine of the Church concerning the in- 
dividual and social character of private property’’™ is yet 
more antagonistic to existing property relations than is Karl 
Marx. Too easily has it been assumed that the Christian 
defence of the right of property justifies, not only the 
propertylessness, but also the property of industrial capi- 
talist society. The Encyclical calls attention forcefully to 
the fact that the Christian idea of property is seldom put 
into practice. Yet more deplorable is that fact that it is so 
little taught or understood. A thorough study of Christian 
teaching regarding property“ suggests that not only is the 
contemporary assumption of quasi-absolute dominion 
utterly contradicted by natural law and Christian ethics, but 
also that much, if not most, de facto property at the present 
time can have little or no de jure justification. On the other 
hand, the distinction between property and wages is as 
clearly recognized by Quadragesimo Anno (see especially § § 
52, 53, 60, 61) as it is in the above extract from The Com- 
munist Manifesto. But whereas the Communist is content 
to foster and ameliorate the process which is eliminating 
private property altogether, and to constitute collective 
ownership as alone fitted to the conditions engendered by 
machine-production, the Pope seeks to reverse the process 
“by letting wage-earners attain to property’’ (Quadragesimo 
Anno, § 61). If it be argued that this would spell the doom 
of industrialism, there seems to be no answer but ‘‘Let it.’’ 

(6) The Destruction of Marriage and Family life. In the 
words of the Encyclical: 

Refusing to human life any sacred or spiritual character, Com- 
munism logically makes of marriage and the family a purely 
artificial and civil institution, the outcome of a specific economic 
system . . . Naturally therefore the notion of an indissoluble 
marriage-tie is scouted. Communism is particularly characterized 
by the rejection of any link that binds woman to the family and 





13 Divini Redemptoris, § 31. 

4e.g., in such a masterly work as Eigentumsrecht nach dem hl. 
Thomas von Aquin by Dr. Alexander Horvath, O.P. (Graz, 1929.) 

15 This is a delicate way of calling it theft—though not, of course, 
deliberate theft. 
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the home, and her emancipation is proclaimed as a basic prin- 
ciple. She is withdrawn from the family and the care of her 
children, to be thrust instead into public life and collective pro- 
duction under the same conditions as men. (§ 10.) 

It is the Communist’s own boast that in all this he is 
introducing nothing new or revolutionary: he is simply 
following to its logical conclusion the dissolution of the 
family begun in ‘‘bourgeois society’’ : 

Abolition of the family! Even the most radical flare up at this 
infamous proposal of the Communists . . . 

The bourgeois claptrap about the family and education, about 
the hallowed correlation of parent and child, becomes all the more 
disgusting the more, by the action of modern industry, all family 
ties among the proletarians are torn asunder, and their children 
transformed into simple articles of commerce and instruments 
of labour. 

But you Communists would introduce community of women, 
screams the whole bourgeoisie in chorus. . . 

Nothing is more ridiculous than the virtuous indignation of our 
bourgeois at the community of women which they pretend is to 
be openly and officially established by the Communists. The 
Communists have no need to introduce community of women; it 
has existed almost from time immemorial. 

Our bourgeois, not content with having the wives and 
daughters of the proletarians at their disposal, not to speak of 
common prostitutes, take the greatest pleasure in seducing each 
other’s wives. 

Bourgeois marriage is in reality a system of wives in common 
and thus, at the most, what the Communists might possibly be 
reproached with is that they desire to introduce, in substitute 
for a hypocritically concealed, an openly legalized community 
of women . . . (Communist Manifesto.) 


When we have shuddered at the cynicism of this analysis 
with its rather pathetic lack of subtlety, we must face the 
fact that Communist views on marriage, women, love, sex- 
relations and education are, at their worst, but logical 
developments of a state of things which has become worse 
rather than better since the days when the Communist 
Manifesto was published. The breakdown and degradation 
of family life and all it implies are perhaps the most obvious 
feature of our civilization. This is not the place to make a 
more accurate and detailed analysis of the fact nor to assess 
its causes: we would simply record that in these matters 
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again Communism neither is nor professes to be particularly 
revolutionary. 


One fact, then, seems to emerge with startling clearness 
from a thoughtful and humble reading of the Encyclical 
Divini Redemptoris. It is that the evils of Atheistic Com 
munism which are singled out for reprobation are mostly, if 
not entirely, not peculiar to organized Communism, but are 
already present in various stages of evolution in our actual 
industrial capitalist society, of which Communism itself is a 
product. They are evils to be feared, not merely in some 
problematic Communist society of the future, but actually 
immanent in our own, here and now. The conclusion to be 
drawn is clear: 

“Our struggle is not merely against Bolshevists and 
Communists. In the first place we must combat the Com- 
munist mentality in our own ranks. There would seem to 
be a sore need, in this respect, of some Saint John, whose 
exhortion: ‘Reflect, do penitence!’ would at last awaken 


our souls from their torpor.’’ 


Victor White, O.P. 





16 Statement from the Secretariate-General of the Sodalities of Our- 
Lady in Rome, reproduced in The Catholic Herald, 14-5-37. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S SEARCH FOR A HERO 
(iI) 


HARRY the King intervenes between Falstaff and 
Hamlet. He is Shakespeare’s last successful version of the 
natural man. And by this I mean that he is the last of those 
heroes who is himself a success. He has all the natural graces 
and he has them in abundance. He meets no problem which 
he does not solve. He is victorious in arms, just though stern 
in government. He is a Hotspur sobered by responsibility 
and a Falconbridge of the blood royal. What he successfully 
answers are, of course, those questions on the nature of king- 
ship which history had posed for Shakespeare in Richard II. 
The royalty in Harry is no mere lineal prerogative. It is a 
quality of the soul. It is an earthly echo of what we mean 
when we talk of the kingship of Christ. It draws its power 
from its capacity for fellowship with men, and it makes the 
humblest of men a king in his own kind. It operates with 
the discriminating generosity of grace and is at the disposal 
of all who seek it worthily. 

After Henry V comes the great bend in the road of Shake- 
speare’s search. He begins to see into the depth of the 
human soul and into the extremities of human circumstance; 
and what he sees is his subject for the next few years. He 
sees the failure of the human nature he had glorified. He 
sees tragedy. His hero becomes Brutus and Antony who 
divide a play between them. There is no doubt that Shake- 
speare sympathized with Brutus, but he cannot help making 
him illustrate the thesis which is now hammering at his 
mind. I mean the futility of action, or rather the incom- 
patibility of action and thought. Brutus is a philosopher- 
politician; the Arthur Balfour of republican Rome, intel- 
lectual, honourable, and detached. His material is thought, 
not men. But he becomes the General Franco of this par- 
ticular conspiracy. He is drawn in reluctantly, but once in 
he assumes a full share of responsibility. It is his name 
which wins moderate Romans to the condonation of a bloody 
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deed. Yet he fails because he is no match for the opportunism 
of Antony and the easy principles of Cassius. And within 
his honour there lurks a small demon of conceit. 

Antony has many of the graces which Shakespeare has 
admired before, but there are signs that he has already 
begun to notice the seamy side of the average man. You can 
see the calculation of Antony at war with his impulsiveness, 
his histrionism at war with his sincerity. No, Shakespeare 
has seen a possible development of Henry V, and he does not 
like it. 

Meanwhile, there is Hamlet. Dr. Bradley has very wisely 
said that Hamlet is the only one of Shakespeare’s characters 
who could have written Shakespeare’s plays. He is the 
classical statement of the failure of civilized human nature, 
and the European mind has been littered with his progeny 
for three hundred years. He is, to begin with, everything 
that Shakespeare would have had a man to be. He is the 
“rose and expectancy of the fair state,’’ ‘‘the glass of fashion 
and the mould of form,’’ ‘‘the observed of all observers.’’ 
Fortinbras tells us that ‘‘he was likely, had he been put on, 
to have proved most royally.’’ He is heroic. But he is also 
an amateur of philosophy. He is a patriot prince, like 
Henry V, but he has discovered, as Shakespeare’s own age 
had discovered, the fatal gift of self-consciousness. He would 
like to have done all that Harry had done. If you had met 
him in the street you would have supposed him victorious 
in all his undertakings. It is untrue to say that Hamlet was 
not a man of action. He was capable of violent action when 
he was violently moved. What he found impossible was to 
make his action spring from his resolve. 

You will notice that all Shakespeare’s characters have this 
capacity for action, and the action of Hotspur and Harry 
was glorious. But the action of Hamlet and Macbeth, 
of Othello and Brutus, is disastrous. Why? Because 
these men are disunited in themselves. They are the 
victims of a spiritual civil war. Hamlet should have killed 
Claudius; that was his sacred mission. But he kills Polonius 
by chance, Rosencranz and Gildenstern by intention; the 
Queen, Laertes, and finally himself are the victims of his 
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procrastination before he kills his uncle; and he is only King 
in Denmark for a few moments. Why? Because his right 
arm has never marched with his right mind. Because, ina 
word, he is incapable of true spontaneity. 

Macbeth, too, is at war within himself. Of him I once 
wrote what I take leave to repeat now: 

‘*Macbeth is among the aristocrats of failures. He is too 
credulous to be really religious and he is too intelligent to be 
really simple. He is too good to be really wicked and he is 
too weak to be really good. He has the sense to let his 
imagination run away with him, but he is without the 
strength to prevent it from running in the wrong direction. 
He is tragic because he is unsuccessful.’’ 

Macbeth is no mere assassin. He too has the nobility of 
Henry V, but if Henry V had not been born to a kingdom 
and if Henry V had possessed Shakespeare’s own gift of 
imagination, what then? These are the questions which I 
believe Shakespeare asked himself. These are the questions 
which turned the man of action into the ‘‘secret’st man of 
blood.’’ 

Then there is Othello, and Shakespeare’s third essay on 
the subject of human love. The second is Troilus and 
Cressida and of that I shall speak in a moment. Othello is 
never less than noble, and though this play was my first love 
among the tragedies I do not think it is quite successful on 
the plane of psychological plausibility. There is a great deal 
of truth in the old lady’s criticism when she shouted from the 
gallery during the temptation scene: ‘‘Use your eyes, you 
damned fool!’’ And indeed one may well ask why that noble 
warrior, the noblest in all Shakespeare’s creation, should 
have suspected so easily the woman he loved so well. 

But I think Shakespeare was operating on a plane higher 
than psychological logic. I think the great cloud of pessi- 
mism, of which I have already spoken, was beginning to 
encompass him and what he was trying to show was human 
love defeated by its own intensity. He was trying to show 
how love and hate were terribly complementary and were 
somehow united in the same complex. He was showing how 
the complex could bring to ruin the noblest of its component 
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. And it is interesting to see how the easy cynicism and 
bluff good fellowship of Falconbridge now sit upon Iago and 
are turned to satanic purpose. Shakespeare now sees his 
‘natural humanity’’ as the deepest of the devil’s disguises. 

After Othello, Antony and Cleopatra—now my favourite 
of the plays. The man who became Hamlet now dies as 
Antony, though Mr. Murry will have it that he died on the 
throne of Denmark. But Antony is surely the end of the 
natural man. There is no more glory left in him, yet his end 
is glorious and his epitaph among the greater miracles of 
language: 

O wither’d is the garland of the war, 
The soldier’s pole is fallen. 
Antony was none too splendid when we met him in the 
forum. But this is how he is introduced to us at the begin- 
ning of the later play: 
Take but good note and you shall see in him 
The triple pillar of the world transform’d 
Into a strumpet’s fool. 
And yet he is never less than superb in his procession from 
folly to defeat. All through the play Shakespeare’s hero 
passes judgment on Shakespeare’s hero, until in the end he 
passes sentence of death upon himself. In other words we 
sees Antony at each point through the eyes of Enobarbus. 
We hear how he met Cleopatra: 
. .. our courteous Antony 
Whom ne’er the word of ‘‘No’’ woman heard speak, 
Being barber’d ten times o’er, goes to the feast, 
And for his ordinary, pays his heart 
For what his eyes eat only. 
Then after his marriage with Octavia, Enobarbus says to 
Menas, the old pirate: 

Antony will use his affection where it is; he married but his 
occasion here. 

Later on when Cleopatra’s galleys have fled, she asks him: 


Cleo.: What shall we do, Enobarbus? 

Eno.: Think, and die. 

Cleo.: Is Antony or we in fault for this? 

Eno.: Antony only, that would make his will 
Lord of his reason. 
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Then, as he sees the extent of Antony’s folly, he speaks these 
lines which Falconbridge might well have spoken in his 
mellow years: 


The loyalty well held to fools does make 

Our faith mere folly; yet he that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fallen lord 

Does conquer him that did his master conquer 
And earns a place i’ the story. 


Then we have the return of desperate resolution to Antony 
when he has commanded the whipping of the messenger who 
stooped to Cleopatra’s hand: 


I will be treble-sinewed, hearted, breath’d, 


Let’s mock the midnight bell. 
But Enobarbus has no illusions about this febrile courage: 
And I see still 
A diminution in our captain’s brain 
Restores his heart. 
Yet these two halves of the man whom Shakespeare once 
saw whole were strangely loyal to each other. One of 
Antony’s soldiers follows Enobarbus and says: 
Antony 
Hath after thee all thy treasure, with 
His bounty over plus. 
This is too much for the great heart of the man and he goes 
out to die. 

In Antony, of course, we see the death of honour and the 
ruin of reason itself. The limelit magnificence of the man 
topples over into folly and defeat. Nature in her fabulous 
bounty is too much for Antony, just as thought is too much 
for Hamlet. He has the royalty of Harry, and it is rather 
suggestive to see how Shakespeare re-wrote the scene before 
Agincourt. He writes it after the battle now. It is a picture 
of kingship in defeat, haunted by the recurring sense of 
honour, and, in the last analysis, it is wounded humanity 
taking leave of its friends. It is perhaps the saddest scene in 
Shakespeare, and here again I commend to you Mr. Murry’s 
comments. 
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After it we have Antony’s shame, only mitigated by the 
lover’s expectation of his mistress, whom he believes is 
dead : 


Where souls do couch on flowers well hand in hand 
And with our sprightly port make the ghosts gaze. 


Then Cleopatra’s trick is laid bare and the second incarna- 
tion of Shakespeare’s hero dies in her arms before the 
monument. 

I need not linger over the plays of obsession; over Lear, 
Timon, and Troilus, because they lie a little off our road. In 
Troilus Shakespeare gives us his pessimism over love and 
war; he was repenting of Romeo’s faith and Harry’s patrio- 
tism and a piece of Falconbridge passed through Thersites 
on his way to Enobarbus. In Lear, perhaps, he was saying 
that man must become as a little child before he could enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven, that he must pass through folly 
and despair and self-annihilation before he could attain the 
second childhood of the soul. But Shakespeare was saying 
nothing very clearly in King Lear, certainly nothing finally. 
He was obsessed, but not yet clearly illuminated. Lear, and 
in a lesser degree Timon, represent the Gethsemane of his 
imagination. 

The women have the best of it in the lovely, later plays. 
We think of Imogen, Perdita, Marina. The jealousies of 
Leontes and Postumus are not, it seems to me, from the 
inmost heart of Shakespeare. They are the excuse for that 
reconciliation which was now the primary need of his spirit. 
Not until the last great play of all does the Shakespearean 
Hero reappear in his ultimate form. He is Prospero, and his 
shape is superman. 

That instinct which seeks to identify Prospero with 
Shakespeare seems to me a sound one. He represents the 
supremacy of the imagination; the final plenitude of poetic 
power. Shakespeare has looked at the world, and behold—it 
was very good. He has looked at the world, and behold—it 
was very bad. Now, therefore, in the last exercise of his 
magic, he becomes himself the magician and gives to us a 
world which is new created. In The Tempest, more than 
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elsewhere, he is preoccupied with right and wrong, and he 
sees the solution in rebirth. 

Thus we can say that while his early heroes were simply 
successes, and the tragic heroes were tragic failures, Prospero 
is a success which is also a solution. Himself soured by 
treachery and the usurpation of power, he sets himself to 
remake the world. Infallible art, acting upon innocent 
nature, gives to us the new woman in Miranda. The grace of 
supernatural music changes the sophisticated young soul of 
Ferdinand and makes it fit for hers. Yet to reach innocence 
he must be stripped of power and must temper his soul with 
patience, as we see in the scene where Prospero disarms him 
after first bringing them together. 

Shakespeare-Prospero, though he can command the forces 
of pure spirit, has in himself some share of Caliban. He can 
dispense justice like any High Court judge, but it requires 
Ariel to teach him the mystery of forgiveness. This is the 
turning point in the sense of being the last turning of the 
road. Prospero has done all he can. He has made a new 
man of Ferdinand and a new woman of Miranda. He has 
restored fidelity to love and purity to passion. He has purged 
his former enemies of their guilt and blessed them with his 
forgiveness so that now, in Gonzalo’s words, they ‘‘found 
themselves.’’ But his power has this invincible limit: he is 
unable to forgive himself. By authority he has redeemed 
three-quarters of his world; the rest he can only do by 
abdication. For there is always Caliban to remind him of Ff 
the sin he had discovered in humanity, the sin which resides F 
within himself. 

I do not need to quote to you the words with which he lays 
down his art, but these lines from the Epilogue are less 
familiar: 

Now I want 
Spirits to enforce, art to enchant; 
And my ending is despair, 
Unless I be relieved by prayer, 
Which pierces so, that it assaults 
Mercy itself, and frees all faults. 
As you from crimes would pardon’d be, 
Let your indulgence set me free. 
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When Prospero begs forgiveness of those whom he has 
himself forgiven we feel that the mystery of human power 
and human impotence has been resolved by the poetic 
imagination; that the Superman is looking to the Saint. 


ROBERT SPEAIGHT. 





GERARD MANLEY TUNCKS 


Tuncks is a good name. Gerard Manley Tuncks. Poor 
Tuncks. [The Note-books and Papers of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, p. 32.] 


IT is Narcissus who sees in the unrippled water the trans- 
figuration flash back of its liquid clearness. He is like a god, 
so perfectly is his vision proportioned to his seeing, so 
uniquely has the element reserved for him a significance 
which is for him alone. Completely and wholly it is for him, 
but for the pool he gazes on is this interchange of light and 
of looks anything less than the end possessed, the entelechy 
and the consummation of its being? For this it was made, 
that it should receive this imprint of light from above and so 
render it. A clarity-in-general become indelibly this clarity, 
uniquely its and his. The word which utters it is a new thing 
in the scale of creation. 


It seems to me that poetry ceased to form itself upon the 
Liturgy in order to form itself upon the poet’s own likeness 
seen in the mirror of the world. (Or is the statement ‘‘sim- 
plicist,’’ a priori, slick?) Tuncks, then, in his naked indivi- 
duality, creeps out from Choir to choose between the apple- 
orchards and the wilderness. It has commonly been one or 
the other, according, perhaps, as the sense of sight in his 
non-spatial anatomy lies nearer the heart or the intelligence, 
or to the liver, source of black bile and sombre landscapes. 
So with his note-book Gerard Manley Tuncks searching the 
inscapes of clouds and flowers, the ash-tree and ‘‘weeds in 
wheels’’ for the reflection of his own countenance which is 
in the eyes of Jesus Christ, but vicariously in ‘‘the bluebell 
I have been looking at. I can tell the beauty of our Lord 
by it.’”’ 


Tuncks here is the poet of any period since the liturgical. 
Gerard Manley Tuncks is Hopkins’s own name for himself. 
But it was an early entry in the note-books. 


* * a * 
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GERARD MANLEY TUNCKS 


The frontispiece of the book' is dandelion, hemlock and 
ivy drawn in (of all places) Croydon. It has the inscape and 
patterning in marked degree, but static, that the dynamic 
structural rhythms of the later sonnets have. In the earlier 
note-books the poet’s marginalia and unpieced gleanings 
bear more directly on the later Hopkins whom we know than 
any of the early poems do. There is infinite pains in the 
finding of epithets for natural phenomena, exhaustive 
etymologies and analysis of the structural elements of verse. 
‘Poetry is speech framed for contemplation of the mind by 
the way of hearing’ (p. 249). Was there ever such a 
satisfying definition uttered with comparable economy of 
syllables? And (‘‘let me spell poet with a little ‘p’ and 
perish’) the ‘‘Essence of pure poetry’’ is for Hopkins a 
structural essence. Poetry is ‘‘speech framed’’; it is not a 
quality of emotion or a mode of experience. So much should 
indicate certain dangers in dismissing Hopkins as a romantic. 
At least it argues that we should seek precisions. 

As early as 1865 on the same page as ‘‘The butterfly 
perching in a cindery dusty road and pinching his scarlet 
valves. Or wagging, one might say’’; ‘‘Mallowy red of 
sunset and sunrise clouds,’’ there are signs of the quality and 
seeming unsuccess of his prayer: 


Unclean and seeming unforgiven 
My prayers I scarcely call to pray. 


A warfare of my lips in truth, 
Battling with God, is now my prayer. 


Instinctively, too, in these early days he speaks of his love 
as wounded, showing as do the early poems printed else- 
where that the quality of his early emotional life has some- 
thing of that sickliness which Keats detected in himself. 


* * * * 


In contrast to the poets of mood, of emotional nuance and 
desiderative gesture, his materia poetica has that objectivity 





1 The Note-books and Papers of Gerard Manley Hopkins, edited with 
notes and a preface by Humphry Hoase. (Humphrey Milford; Oxford 
University Press; 25/-.) 
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which the senses have and that subjectivity too. For the 
vision of sense is the vision of Narcissus; vision of nature, 
yes, but as showing back his own bodiliness, a communica- 
tion from the world of nature delivering the flavour of self. 
It is the assimilation of all things to sense, a likening in which 
the intelligence alone, whose deeper hunger is for identity, 
can experience the polarity and the irresistible attraction of 
the other (not because it is like to the own self of the intelli- 
gence but because it is other and inviolably so). Yet ‘‘sense 
is a kind of reason.’’ True, our senses have their reference to 
the vegetable man, to growth, appetite, animality, preserva- 
tion and reproduction, but as we are not only that, not only 
animals, neither are our senses only such. They are winged 
with a reasonably clarity, patterned with the inscapes of the 
world, handmaids of contemplation. They are by Christ set 
free, but at a price, and into a freedom altogether different 
from the latria of self that fallen nature left alone will lead 
them to discover. 


There is a weaning, how well the poet knows it, sicut 
ablactatus est super matre sua, ita retributio in anima mea, 
and there is a rediscovery, how fervently he desires it. A 
moment in which his prized individuality is not stamped out 
but given, and returned, yes, literally a hundredfold (if 
number in such a context can be a literal measure) in the 
community of the saints. Of Hopkins it would be difficult 
either to say or to deny that such self-discovery was his by 
experience. That it was his by the fact of self-surrender is 
apparent. It does not inform his poetry. His way was more 
individual and more painful. 


For Hopkins it seems that the soif d’infini, not at all 
expressed in abstract terms, being in him a metaphysical but 
not a metaphysician’s thirst, abides always on the side of 
desire, becoming conscious in a heightening of the intensity 
of experience. It is the inscape of things instressed by the 
mind that is the creative tension, but it is the affective will 
which is the mainspring of his expression. And it is the con- 
crete seized in experience which evokes from him a mode of 
expression as concrete as sense experience, but tensed and 
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vitalised by the mind’s instress and, perhaps more signifi- 
cantly, the instress of the will. 

Vitalized but not generalized. One must add with profound 
thankfulness: Thank Heaven for that. But there is a some- 
thing lacking. Not that we should be justified in rounding 
upon Hopkins for not being the same kind of portentous and 
universal figure that Vergil was. That critical attitude would 
be curiously childish. But we do miss in him the attitude of 
mind of a Catholic, or more precisely Thomist, universality. 

Let us try to banish from the concept of universality the 
merely logical, or at most merely abstract, idea of generali- 
zation. It is the quality of a generalization to offer to the 
mind a pseudo-objective substitute for reality and for 
experience. It is the quality of universality in thought to set 
the mind free of the true objectivity of the real (with that 
sense of freedom which is in the phrase ‘‘the freedom of the 
city’’) and consequently set the whole world free in us to be 
what God makes it, and not merely to provide instances to 
our theories. To the Thomist it is always a greater happiness 
to know that good exists than to know that he could explain 
it whether it existed or not. And this is to say that contem- 
plation is better than explanation, and is better even than 
the love which leads to it. For Hopkins, following Scotus in 
this, love is better than contemplation; love which particu- 
larizes, individualizes, isolates, experience foredrawing the 
world of experience and, ultimately, the person of Jesus 
Christ to a self-reference and evoking a personal, individual, 
and in some sense isolated response. Dilectus meus mihi. 
Not that the way of individual love and desire is in any sense 
opposed to the liberty of contemplation and the universality 
of intelligence. There is a valid contrast and the question is 
one of emphasis and predominance. The words Hopkins uses 
in developing his psychology of the contemplation of natural 
phenomena (the psychology which underlies his poetic crea- 
tion, and of which some development may be traced in this 
book), particularly the word ‘‘instress,’’ indicate in him a 
dwelling on the value of sheer effort in the will’s response, 
and of effort rather particularized in its expression than 
universalized in its object. This is, I suppose, what has been 
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called in Colosseum Hopkin’s individualism and subjecti- 
vism. I have merely named his quality individual. If you 
want an ‘‘ism’’ for him the best is voluntarism, for that lies 
nearer his deeper beliefs. 


It may be remarked in passing that the principles of a 
truly universal philosophy do not ‘‘characterize’’ as do, 
apparently, those of a contemporary political creed. It is 
possible to say without disparagement that Hopkins was 
not a Thomist poet any more than the bluebell in which he 
contemplated the beauty of Christ was a Thomist bluebell. 
The epithet could never be anything but an improper one. 
To say that he was a Scotist poet in the same sense as 
Stephen Spender is a Communist one would probably be a 
little unkind to Scotus but nevertheless gives some hint of the 
creative tension which characterizes his work. The same may 
perhaps be said of the qualification ‘‘Jesuit.’’ The deepening 
of his psychological theories, theories which bear most inti- 
mately on the mode of his observation and poetic expression, 
which may be followed in the notes on the Spiritual Exercises 


of St. Ignatius is in this connection peculiarly suggestive.’ 

Considering him again with the aid of the light shed by the 
present book not as an exponent of the Church’s catholicity 
but as an individual witness to Christ, it is possible to recog- 
nize some effects of a development in which his life as a 
poet is not unrelated to his life as a Jesuit. It is a long step 
from 


O feel-of-primrose hands, O feet 
That want the yield of plushy sward, 
But you shall walk the golden street 
And you unhouse and house the Lord. 
to 
I am gall, I am heartburn. God’s most deep decree 
Bitter would have me taste: my taste was me; 
Bones built in me, flesh filled, blood brimmed the curse. 
Selfyeast of spirit a dull dough sours. I see 
The lost are like this, and their scourge to be 
As I am mine, their sweating selves; but worse. 





2 Cf. an article on the significance of the Spiritual Exercises in the life 
and poetry of Hopkins by Christopher Devlin, S.J., in the December, 
1935, BLACKFRIARS. 
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but the second is the later development of the same theme as 
the first. Starting from that beginning we may consider that 
other developments were possible, but the logical category 
of possibility and the individual vocation of a living man on 
the lips of Christ are two different things. For Hopkins it is 
apparent that the step involved the pruning of a rich 
sensuality to the dictates of the naked will in love with 
Christ, and always aware, sometimes distressingly, of the 
vulnera naturae. And if we are to judge of this development 
as charity should teach us to judge, it is apparent that the 
bitterness of the flavour of self which so startles us in the 
“terrible sonnets’’ is not altogether a different flavour from 
that our Lord drank in the Garden. Speaking of the life of 
grace Hopkins says: ‘‘It is as if a man said: This is Christ 
playing at me and me playing at Christ, only that it is no 
play but truth; That is Christ being me and me being 
Christ.”’ 

It is at least manifest that the poetry of what may be 
called romantic sensuality, following the line of its own 
development towards some ultimate solution, finds one of 
two things: the end wall of a blind alley as in Joyce or the 
crucifix as in Hopkins. After that, with the accession of 
further light, there may be freedom and order, but the im- 
mediate thing is the cross. And it is difficult to say how 
much of human suffering is due to the fire which consumes 
our impurities, how much to the fire which, through the 
sacrifice of Christ, unites us to God. 

* * * * 

Generous recognition is due to the sympathetic and orderly 
understanding with which the book has been edited. In fact 
the mass of inaccessible information garnered into the notes 
at the end of the book is a marvel of literary sleuthing. In 
addition to furnishing fresh materials for criticism the note- 
books abound with examples of a prose not to be matched 
elsewhere. The translation from St. John Chrysostom is a 
gem. 

BERNARD KELLY. 
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BLIMPERY IN EXCELSIS 


WISHING no doubt to console a group who are more noisy 
at the moment than they are numerous, a firm of Catholic 
publishers has now perpetrated an English version of the 
Comte de Saint-Aulaire’s venomous lampoon Genéve contre 
la Paix,’ a work well calculated to offset their former pro- 
ductions, The Church and War and Peace and the Clergy, 
which were—well, not quite nice. 

It is the ‘‘stuff to give ’em.’’ M. de Saint-Aulaire is the 
French equivalent of Colonel Blimp. But whereas our 
English hero is merely reduced by the thought of that dread- 
ful League of Nations to an inarticulate spluttering of ‘‘Gad, 
sir! Stuff and nonsense, what, what,’’ his Gallic colleague 
has a more vivid imagination and the gift of tongues. True, 
he has his lucid moments, only too rare in this book, in 
which his shrewdness delights us; but for most of the time 
he sees red, or, should I say, Red. So eloquent indeed is this 
excited old gentleman that it is a little difficult sometimes for 
one, whose humdrum job it has been for sixteen years to 
acquaint himself with the actual history of the League, to 
follow his flights of fancy. His essay is not very coherent. 
It begins by explaining that the League has never existed or, 
alternatively, (as the lawyers would say), has long since 
compassed its own decomposition. Having proclaimed the 
dogma of equality (Has it?), it has built, though decom- 
posed, upon inequality and privilege. The real forces behind 
it (if it exists) are those occult Internationals, Bolshevism, 
Freemasonry, Judaism and Pangermanism—oddly united, 
these last two—which, as Colonel Blimp would heartily 
agree, are well calculated to make the flesh of all good 
Christians creep. The League is ‘‘a prostitute,’’ ‘‘an 
abortion clinic,’’ ‘‘a corpse,’’ ‘‘a fantastic hoax,’’ ‘‘a grave- 
digger,’’ ‘‘a paralytic,’ ‘‘an assassin,’’ ‘‘a suicide,’’ etc. It 
has committed nothing but errors: it has told nothing but 
lies. The activities of the League, though filling many 





1 Geneva against Peace. (Sheed & Ward, 7/-.) 
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volumes, turn out never to have occurred, or to have been 
done by somebody else. The ‘‘passivities’’ of the League 
(which by this time, I suppose, exists) only add to its 
villainy. They consist chiefly in the fact that at the moment 
of birth it failed to make war upon Soviet Russia, and sub- 
sequently allowed the whole cause of civilization, i.e., 
France, to be betrayed by Locarno and the admission into 
the League of the German Mephistopheles (sic). We go on 
to the Reform of the League, which very properly consists 
in blowing it to smithereens. As the British people survey 
the ruins, they are thus consoled by our erstwhile Ambas- 
sador at the Court of St. James for their misguided sincerity, 
‘‘When a people are deprived of a great hope, however 
foolish it may be, it is difficult to say what is removed along 
with it and how to replace that hope.’’ He ends by a dis- 
ingenuous admission, ‘‘If I do not supplement my criticism 
with an exposition of a new system of peace, it is because I 
have not one in my possession.’’ Quite. 

This masterpiece will find its place in libraries, where such 
objects are collected, among the more vicious political 
pamphlets of the eighteenth century, whose authors heaped 
every imaginable abusive epithet upon the heads of public 
personages, living and dead, with whom they did not agree. 
In this case, it is all those who failed to share the opinions of 
the late M. Poincaré, upon the necessity of keeping Germany 
in perpetual chains, who are consigned with every variety 
of invective to Hell Fire. 

Difficult as it is to be serious about this choleric outburst, 
I fear that a little moralizing is called for. In the first place, 
Geneva versus Peace must be placed in its historical setting. 
It is one of the last and most livid products of that bitter 
controversy between sanctionists and anti-sanctionists which 
tore French political opinion asunder as, I believe, nothing 
has done since the Dreyfus affair. Then everyone was either 
dreyfusard or anti-dreyfusard. The Catholics, all but a tiny 
minority which kept its head, went wildly against Dreyfus, 
just as recently most of the Catholics of the Right, with truly 
gadarene speed and unanimity, went anti-sanctionist. I 
think they will find, when tempers have cooled sufficiently 
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for the question to be objectively examined, as it has been 
by Jacques Maritain, for instance, for Yves Simon in La 
Campagne d’Ethiopie et la Pensée politique Frangaise’*— 
which is like a draught of fresh water amid all this pother— 
that they have been guilty of a miscarriage of justice as 
much in the latter as in the former case. Indeed M. de 
Saint-Aulaire in one place does go so far as to explain to his 
fellow countrymen the singular perversity of the English in 
this matter, by pointing out that they objected—owing, of 
course, to their curious sporting standards—to the Duce not 
keeping the rules of the game, even though the game was 
a farce. 

What rules? Nowhere in this cynical book, which is 
a symbol of the state of mind of many whose position 
would enable them to lead Catholic opinion, do we find any 
inkling of the fact that there is an objective code of inter- 
national morality to which, according to the age-long 
tradition of the Church, Princes are in conscience bound to 
conform. So far as M. de Saint-Aulaire and those whom he 
represents are concerned, not to speak of M. Charles Maurras 
of the Action Francaise to whom he refers in this book as to 
an authority, St. Augustine might never have laid, sixteen 
centuries ago, the foundations of a Christian theology of 
war. He might never had condemned wars of conquest as 
grande latrocinium, teaching that for good men even the 
most just war should be a cause for tears, to be avoided 
unless absolutely necessary; determining the conditions for 
a just war; welcoming the prevention of a war (incidentally 
a war in Africa between the Romans and the Vandals) with 
that magnificent epigram Majoris est gloriae ipsa bella 
occidere verbo quam homines ferro. Gratian might never 
have passed on to the Schools that noble Ambrosian axiom, 
Qui non injuriam repellit a socio, ut potest, tam est in vitio 
quam ille qui fecit. St. Alphonsus might never have reached 
his lucid conclusion that, because of the great evils inevitably 
attendant upon war, it may never lawfully be undertaken 





2 Société d’Impressions Littéraires, Industrielles et Commerciales. 
Lille 1936. 10 frs. 
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even with the greater probability of justice on one’s side, but 
only with the certainty of justice. Vittoria and Las Casas 
might never have established, during the Spanish conquests 
of America, the rights of the native peoples and the limits 
imposed by justice and charity upon ‘‘colonial expansion.” 
Suarez might never have written his famous passage in the 
De Legibus upon the natural society existing between States 
and (ubi societas ibi jus) the need of a law to regulate their 
social relations. Taparelli might never have developed this 
doctrine into a coherent and detailed thesis upon the neces- 
sity and functions, of a positive society of nations; nor 
Benedict XV based upon this teaching, as he evidently did, 
his contructive proposals of peace to the belligerents in 1917. 

That is the real scandal of this book: that a cultivated 
Catholic gentleman should know nothing of these things or, 
if they are known to him, should not realize that the purely 
destructive and anti-social policy which he advocates, and 
the resort to war, which in a test case he approves, are in 
contradiction to the whole spirit of Christian tradition upon 
the observance of the moral and natural laws in international 
life, League or no League. 

Obviously the existing League of Nations is imperfect in 
theory and practice. Is not any human endeavour at political 
organization in a hitherto untried field likely to be, especially 
in its early stages? Obviously a fearful amount of cant has 
been talked about the League by English Protestants and by 
French Radical and Socialist politicians. Have we not 
suffered from it! Obviously most countries are not yet pre- 
pared to limit their sovereignty to the extent required to 
permit the proper functioning of an international or 
ethnarchic authority; or to risk the lives of their peoples to 
save a distant state from injury. But that does not mean 
that an organized society of States is not a necessity, because 
by the nature of things it is. That does not mean that we 
have not got to begin this organization somewhere; or that 
having begun, and having achieved quite astonishing prac- 
tical results in promoting the bonum commune—in the 
spheres of public health for instance and of the conditions of 
labour—we must suddenly throw the whole thing up. And 
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why? Because, on the one hand, the de facto Governments 
of two or three States, members of this embryonic society, are 
constructed upon a false political principle, and, on the 
other, the Church in Italy happens, by a turn of the wheel 
of history, to have become entangled with a particularly 
bellicose brand of nationalism? It is a complete non-sequitur. 
To put the matter a little more bluntly, the majority of the 
peoples of the world are invited to desist from all efforts to 
give practical effect to their social obligations simply be- 
cause the Soviet Government is endeavouring, (without as 
far as I can see very much success), to exploit the League of 
Nations in the interests of Russian foreign policy and the 
Italian Government is trying to exploit the Catholic Church, 
rather more clumsily, in the interests of an aggressive Italian 
foreign policy to which the restrictions of the Covenant are 
an obstacle. Both are using, as means of propaganda, 
political ‘‘ideologies’’—Communism and Fascism—which 
are equally repugnant to the political sense and the demo- 
cratic spirit of Western and Northern Europe, the greater 
part of the English-speaking world, and, to tell the truth, 
the common people of most other civilized countries, where 
their minds have not yet been drilled and dragooned by 
dictators. What consummate insolence! 

Quite different conclusions concerning the duty of intelli- 
gent persons in regard to the League of Nations are reached 
by those who, instead of allowing themselves to be duped 
either by the ‘‘United Front’’ of the Left or the Italian 
Ministry of Propaganda, have steeped themselves in that 
Catholic tradition which M. de Saint-Aulaire so pointedly 
ignores. Father Regout, for instance, the Dutch theologian, 
whose recent book, La Doctrine de la Guerre Juste de S. 
Augustin @ Nos Jours’ is the most scholarly and exact 
account which has yet been published of the historical 
development of Christian doctrine on that subject concludes 
as follows: 


The following condition is required to render war permissible, 
namely that there exists no other means to obtain the restoration 





3 Pedone. Paris 1935. 
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of the Right. But in our days other means are not lacking— 
arbitration; jurisprudence; the League of Nations. The States, 
which have on this point contracted engagements in positive law, 
are bound by very definite juridical obligations. And further, 
a moral obligation in this regard lies upon all states, since the 
institutions mentioned above are sufficiently organized to offer 
a guarantee of impartiality . . . He who starts a war without 
having previously submitted the question at issue to arbitration 
or jurisdiction is waging an unjust war. 

This judgment is valuable for two reasons. First, it is 
the logical and consequence of applying the ethical doctrines 
of the Schoolmen to the actual dispositions for the settlement 
of international conflicts by judicial decision, arbitration or 
mediation which are contained in the Covenant, the Statute 
of the Permanent Court and the considerable number of 
bilateral Conciliation treaties which have been contracted in 
the last seventeen years. Secondly, it is clearly informed by 
the right intention, which, after all, matters most, that is to 
do all that is possible to maintain the rule of law against 
brute force and to preserve peace. For that, pace M. 
Mauras, M. de Saint Aulaire, Signor Gayda and their un- 
English disciples in this country, is the right and proper 
object of the Catholic Church in the international sphere. 
We are so simple as to believe that Leo XIII and Benedict 
XV were true to their divine mission in upholding that view: 
“Nothing is more important than to avert the danger of war 
from Europe,’’ wrote the former, and the latter, ‘‘Peace is 
the most beautiful gift of God.’” That no doubt is why both 
these Popes so strongly urged the Governments to set up a 
system of arbitration to replace the arbitrament of the sword, 
and why the latter went so far as to recommend ‘‘sanctions 
to be determined against any State which should refuse to 
submit its international disputes to arbitration or to submit 
to the arbitral award.’’ It is not therefore surprising to 
find other Catholic authorities upon international morality 
such as Father Delos, O.P., a great master of the natural 
philosophy of international life, and Father Muller, S.J., the 
Belgian sociologist, expressing in their works the same con- 
clusion as that of Father Regout. Nor is it surprising to 
discover a very positive view of the duty of Catholics to the 
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existing League of Nations propounded by Catholic priests 
who have had a long experience of the League from within— 
Father Arnou,‘ for example, the French Jesuit who spent 
many years on the staff of the International Labour Office, 
and Mgr. Beaupin,® himself the Chairman of the Liaison 
Committee of International Organizations attached to the 
League’s Institute of Intellectual Co-operation. Here are 
two non-political activities of the League directed to the 
common good, for which M. de Saint-Aulaire reserves his 
most vicious gibes, but which, as these Catholic experts 
show us on the basis of an unbiassed analysis of the actual 
work done, merit and require the active co-operation of their 
co-religionists. Why? For precisely the same reasons as 
those urged to encourage the participation of Catholics in 
municipal and national institutions, namely, to help forward 
that which is good and necessary and to counteract influences 
contrary to religion and good sense. 

Now the Catholic-Fascist drive against the League of 
Nations, of which Geneva versus Peace is a fair example, 
exhibits no one of the elements which are displayed in those 
other works to which we have referred—a logical application 
of traditional doctrine; a right intention; an unbiassed 
appreciation of facts—elements which are essential to an 
equitable judgment. In their place it relies almost entirely 
upon appeals to sentiment and prejudice, and most of all 
upon the fear of bogeys, which is an aberration of the intel- 
lect comparable only to the scare of witchcraft in the later 
Middle Ages. Its methods are ridicule and sarcasm, which, 
as Cardinal Manning used to warn controversialists, ‘‘are 
like the Carthaginian elephants, fatal to the ranks of them 
that use them.’’ Those of us who do know something about 
the subtle endeavours of the Communist International to 
exploit the peace movement can only deplore this agitation 
and its tactics which, apart from their essential irrationality, 
play straight into the hands of the enemies of society and of 
religion. Joun Eppstein 





4 L’Organisation Internationale de Travail et les Catholiques. EA 


Spes. 1933. 6 frs. 
5 La Co-operation Intellectuelle Internationale: ses formes présentes 
(Chronique Sociale de France. Lyons, 1937.) 
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THE HYMNS THEY DESERVE! 
Part I 


HYMNS have been written by the thousand, and of the 
thousands written very few have stood the test of time, the 
vicissitudes of religious revolution, or the vagaries of human 
taste. Few of us can regret the disappearance of many 
hymns that would evoke upon discovery no response in our 
minds beyond a polite curiosity and mild amusement that 
we reserve for the more grotesque museum pieces. Modern 
hymns, however, may meet with a different reception, and 
the man who would open a public discussion about them 
must step out along a thorny path, where even his guardian 
angel may fear to tread. Some hymns which the stream of 
time has borne down to us may still be sung with pleasure, 
“rari nantes in gurgite vasto.’’ And their appeal need not 
rest solely upon their antiquity, but may possible be based 
upon their adequate expression of Truth, Goodness and 
Beauty. 

We may like hymns or we may dislike them, whether on 
principle or from prejudice: we may sing them one and all 
with a joyous abandon, indifferent alike to their quality or 
their quantity: we may accept them with a Christian resig- 
nation as part of that bracing discipline, which makes a man 
upon other occasions take medicine with a nauseous taste 
hoping that thereby he may possibly reap some benefit. 
Whatever we may think or feel about them, hymns are here 
and we cannot avoid them: a careless turn of the knob on 
the Radio will bring us the most unexpected examples: on 
Sunday the very streets are not free of them, when every town 
has its contingent of the Salvation Army: even attendance 
at a Cup Final may involve us willy-nilly in a mass of rough 
men sobbing in chorus, ‘‘Abide with me, Fast falls the 
eventide! ’’ 





1 Substance of a paper read at a meeting of the Leicester Aquinas 
Society, March 15th, 1937. , 
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Without further preamble it might be well to walk round 
the hymn as such, and have a good look at it, perhaps even 
analyse it by its causes. The hymn is not a metaphysical 
abstraction: it is definitely in the practical order, a concrete 
thing which a man has to make up to be sung, and to be 
heard. We should therefore establish its Final Cause or 
Purpose first of all: its purpose is the Praise of God, or God- 
to-be-praised. From this comes its Formal Cause, which is 
specified by its purpose—a song of praise to God: its 
Material Cause—(1) articulate words sung to (2) musical 
notes: its Efficient Cause—(1) a Composer of (a) a Poem, 
and (b) a Melody; (2) a Community to sing the hymn. That 
forms a bare analysis of the hymn, which St. Augustine 
termed ‘‘Praise of God with songs.’’ For its complete 
activity it must be sung, sung by a community stimulated by 
the impulse of a common belief and a strong emotion. If it is 
to be a good hymn it will be compounded of poetry and 
melody, each springing from the same kind of inspiration 
that worked in a Shakespeare or a John Sebastian Bach. As 
regards its poetic form it is lyrical in character and can be 
subjected to the same criteria as other poetry. In fact, 
having regard to its lofty theological purpose, God-to-be- 
praised, the standards by which it must be rated would seem 
to demand great strictness. There is a right word of praise 
and a wrong one, a right note or cadence and a wrong one: 
it must fulfil its high purpose as perfectly as possible, and to 
do that it must be hammered and beaten, like any other 
human achievement, upon the anvil of human criticism and 
experience. It must be examined like every other art-form 
devoted to the service of God, which is similarly judged by 
its due conformity with its Final Cause. The fact that a bad 
and meretricious piece of verse is put to a shoddy tune, and 
called a hymn because it is sung in church, does not 
thereby make it a good piece of work; it remains and always 
will remain a bad piece of work quite unworthy of its object. 

Poetry and music alone will not make a good hymn: even 
granting these qualities the hymn may remain unacceptable 
_to the community. This may be due to a lack of sympathy 
with its teachings; ‘‘Hail Holy Queen’’ is not sung in most 
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THE HYMNS THEY DESERVE 


Nonconformist chapels. It may be due to different stan- 
dards of cultivation or taste or education; the hymn may be 
too highbrow or perhaps even too lowbrow. The final test of 
the hymn seems to be the response it awakens in the com- 
munity. People will sing the hymn because it expresses a 
belief so firmly held that there is a strong emotional impulse 
to sing about it—or even dance about it. The same belief 
must inspire the composers as inspires the faithful, otherwise 
there will be no rapport, nor sympathy. A hymn written 
by a very academic Professor of English Literature, copying 
the best models of the classic period, would hardly be a 
success in an East-End Mission. But if he were stimulated 
by a belief held with a burning enthusiasm, his inspiration 
coupled with his academic experience might produce a 
masterpiece hailed with joy by stevedores as well as by 
school teachers! To achieve the immortality of universal 
appeal demands a great directness and simplicity of expres- 
sion, a freedom from artificiality and a resolute avoidance of 
cloying sentiment, which might suit one class or generation 
but would quite certainly disgust others. The good hymn 
must have body, i.e., be virile and uncompromising in ex- 
pression: its claim to universality must not rest upon the 
Lowest Common Multiple of human agreement about a 
highly problematic deity—the sort of hymn that every brand 
of religion can sing without scandal or offence, even to the 
most uncompromising rationalist! The hymn of the people 
who believe that one religion is as good as another and that 
all religion is the same in the long run has yet to be written: 
when it is, it will hardly fill its adherents with the zeal of 
men fired to heroic action by some blinding revelation of 
Divine Truth or Love. It will be without form and void, 
like the evaporated pabulum that passes for religious 
teaching in Council Schools. 

Are there hymns that in any case seem to fulfil the exact- 
ing conditions of high inspiration, simplicity and direct 
appeal to a great variety of peoples? A good number of the 
Psalms, the Gloria in excelsis, the Te Deum, the Veni 
Creator, leap to the mind at once. Yet even in the case of 
these, universality of appeal must be considered relatively, 
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in that they find a response only in those who are bred in the 
tradition that produced them. A commonly held Faith is 
certainly essential, but some human factors must be taken 
into account. Of these factors we may mention a common 
cultural tradition, which has given rise to literary forms and 
conventions which we accept as part of our living experience. 
Poetry and melody born of the culture that we inherit will 
appeal spontaneously to us: if the roots of our traditions are 
Latin we shall respond readily to the literary traditions of 
ancient Rome, and of the medieval Christendom which 
flowered from it. Christendom is vast enough in its embrace, 
however, to consecrate to its service many other cultures 
besides those of the ancient European world that centred 
upon the Mediterranean: Persia, India and China may yet 
produce Christian hymody based upon their native cultural 
traditions. Such hymns to us might make no direct appeal, 
especially as regards their music, with its unfamiliar rhythms 
and melodic structure of quarter-tones. 

Within the compass of a single historic culture art-forms 
seem to follow a rhythmic cycle of rise and fall. A period of 
spontaneous growth produces a climax of achievement: con- 
ventions become fixed and there follows a period of deca- 
dence, until change of material conditions, war, bodily 
pestilence, or intellectual revolt breaks the old and prepares 
the way for a new cycle. In the history of Western Europe the 
5th and 6th centuries, with the flowering of Roman Byzan- 
tine Art Forms, the brief Carolingian Renaissance at the 
turn of 8th and goth centuries, the 12th and 13th, the 15th 
and 16th centuries, seem in some respects to have touched 
high peaks of human achievement. Linking them all, how- 
ever, is a common theological belief and, if I may dare to 
say so, a common metaphysical substratum, or as it might 
be put to-day, universal and unquestioning acceptance of 
recognised values drawn from a double source, Divine 
Revelation and the wisdom of classical antiquity, the one 
invigorating the other with the fire of its fresh enthusiasm. 
This marriage of Christianity with the Ancient World pro- 
duced each successive cycle up to the 16th century. 
Predominant among the art-forms that these centuries pro- 
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duced is the writing of Christian hymns, which provide the 
one unbroken link between the poetry of the ancient and the 
modern worlds. In the Dark and the Middle Ages the 
Christian Hymn was the predominant form of inspired 
poetic expression. It was as though Keats, Shelley, Byron, 
Swinburne, Eliot, or Ezra Pound had expended their genius 
in the composition of nothing but Liturgical Hymns. The 
hymns which the Dark and early Middle Ages have be- 
queathed to us through the agency of the Latin Liturgy will 
stand up to a prolonged and exacting human scrutiny; and 
despite that most dessicating experience, they can still evoke 
century after century in the communities that sing them a 
great satisfaction of spirit and theocentric stimulus. 

Christianity from its beginnings had this advantage: it 
inherited an inspired literature which it quickened with its 
own fresh vitality. Among the books of Messianic Promise, 
that in most frequent use both in the Jewish and Christian 
worship has been the Psalter, with its songs of Divine Praise 
cast in the poetic form used by the Hebrew people from 
about the 9th century before Christ. They still remain un- 
surpassed for lyric beauty and for their sense of the Divine 
Presence and Protection. Despite their obviously Oriental 
and antique dress they are still the main component of 
Christian worship and can thrill singers and readers in the 
most widely separated circumstances by their inspired 
response to the whole range of man’s emotional experience. 
Generally speaking the Catholic laity know little of them, 
and the clergy repeat them day by day in a dead language. 
The most readable version in English is to be found in the 
Anglican Book of Common Prayer: for those familiar with 
Latin, the Vulgate, translated by St. Jerome, will clearly 
bring a rich reward whether it be used for study or for 
prayer. 

In the early history of the Western Church Latin was the 
common possession of all the Faithful, who were incorpor- 
ated into the Church’s Liturgical worship, not only by their 
understanding of the letter, but by a full sympathy with its 
spirit. Christian worship in the Latin Rite developed along 
corporate and popular lines; it belonged to the worshipping 
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community, who played an integral part in its performance; 
it derived its characteristic features from Roman moderation 
and sobriety. Much of its sustenance was drawn from 
Hellenistic and Judaean soil, but the organism itself was 
Latin and was redolent with the ancient Roman pietas and 
gravitas. It grew out of an age when the proletariat would 
Tise in a body to do honour to the poet Virgil as he entered 
the theatre at a reading of his poems. Poetry of that calibre 
is hardly the staple diet of the masses to-day, who lack that 
discrimination which made the common people of Rome 
such willing converts to the Faith. In this world, the world 
of St. Ambrose and St. Augustine, the Christian hymn was 
born and quickly sprang to maturity. It was written for 
men and women whose reading and literary experience were 
formed upon the prose and poetry of the age of Cicero and 
Virgil. The dominant period of the Christian Latin hymn 
tuns for nearly a thousand years, reaching its climax in the 
Eucharistic Hymns of Aquinas and the more romantic note 
struck by the early Franciscans, for example, by Jacopone 
da Todi, in the Stabat mater. 

With St. Ambrose (died c. 397), the Father of the Latin 
Hymn, we find a standard of composition set for every 
Christian hymn which follows. Those which were written 
by the Saint himself were written with the object of encour- 
aging the Milanese Christians in their struggle against the 
Arian heretics led by the Empress and the Court. They are 
ideal for congregational use; short and complete in them- 
selves, easy and yet elevated in expression; terse and mas- 
culine in thought; simple and untechnical in their presenta- 
tion of the facts and teaching of Christianity. To quote 2 
recent writer of authority: * ‘‘these hymns mark the begin- 
ning not merely of the Christian lyric, but also of true Chris- 
tian poetry in the West. They appear as the ripest fruit of 
the process of assimilation on the part of Christianity of the 
formal education of the ancient world.’’ The Christian 
spirit here controls an artistic form inherited from the 


2F. J. E. Raby, A History of Christian Latin Poetry, from the begin 
nings to the close of the Middle Ages. (Clarendon Press, 1927.) I have 
drawn freely from this invaluable k for examples and information. 
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ancient world. The metre of these hymns, the iambic dimeter 
becomes so popular that it receives the alternative name of 
the Common or Ambrosian Metre. St. Augustine, his friend, 
gives us in the matchless words of his Confessions the cir- 
cumstances which gave rise to these great hymns: 

“Tt was about a year from the time when Justina, mother 
of the boy-emperor Valentinian, entered upon her persecu- 
tion of Thy holy man Ambrose, because he resisted the 
heresy into which she had been seduced by the Arians. The 
people of God were keeping ward in the Church ready to 
die with Thy servant their Bishop. Among them was my 
mother, living unto prayer, and bearing a chief part in that 
anxious watch. Even I myself, though as yet untouched 
by the fire of Thy Spirit, shared in the general alarm and 
distraction. Then it was that the custom arose of singing 
hymns and psalms, after the use of the Eastern provinces, to 
save the people from being utterly worn out by their long 
and sorrowful vigils. From that day to this it has been 
retained, and many, I might say all Thy flocks, throughout 
the rest of the world now follow our example.’’ The Basilica 
of Milan, beset by the soldiery of Valentinian, first heard the 
strains of Catholic hymnody in which Ambrose set forth the 
doctrines of the orthodox faith. Of them St. Augustine says: 

“‘What tears did I shed over the hymns and canticles, 
when the sweet sound of the music of Thy Church thrilled 
my soul! As the music flowed into my ears and Thy truth 
trickled into my heart, the tide of devotion swelled high 
within me, and the tears ran down, and there was gladness 
in those tears.’’ Sorrowing in secret for his mother’s death 
—‘‘for the bitterness of my sorrow could not be washed from 
my heart’’—he remembered as he lay upon his bed the 
verses of Ambrose: 
deus creator omnium Creator of the earth and sky, 
polique rector, vestiens Ruling the firmament on high, 
diem decoro lumine, Clothing the day with robes of light 
noctem soporis gratia. Blessing with gracious sleep the night, 
artus solutos ut quies That rest may comfort weary men, 
teddet laboris usui, And brace to useful toil again, 
mentesque fessas allevet, And soothe awhile the harassed mind, 
luctusque solvat anxios. | And sorrow’s heavy load unbind. 
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The immense popularity of the Ambrosian hymns gave 
rise to hundreds written in the same metre, and their admis- 
sion into the Liturgy has led to great uncertainty as to which 
were really the work of the Bishop of Milan. Among those 
written in the same spirit, which express the same simplicity 
and fervour may be mentioned the Office Hymns for 
Compline: Te lucis ante terminum and Christe qui lux es et 
dies. 

The next great poet to consider is Prudentius (died 405), 
a Spanish layman trained in the traditional humanist cul- 
ture, ‘‘weeping,’’ he tells us, ‘‘under the rod of the school- 
master as he learnt his Virgil and Horace.’’ After a lifetime in 
the Imperial Service he spent his closing years in writing 
poetry of a markedly Christian character. To quote his 
own words: 

‘‘My poems are the work of a middle-aged official who 
wishes to make amends for the uselessness of his past life by 
singing the praise of God, fighting heresies, unfolding the 
Catholic Faith, trampling on heathen rites, overturning idols 
and celebrating the martyrs and apostles.’’ 

His two greatest poems are the KATHERMERINON, a 
series of hymns to illustrate the Christian’s day, and the 
PERISTEPHANON which sings the praises of the Christian 
martyrs. During his lifetime he witnessed the impressive 
change which made a pagan Empire Christian; and in re- 
gard to this it is noteworthy that he was the first Christian 
poet to make use of the new mythology derived from Old 
Testament Stories. All former writers had drawn exclusively 
from pagan mythology, which from now on until the 16th 
century is forbidden territory to the Christian singer. Before 
leaving him let us take a brief glance at the pathetic verses 
which picture the Innocents, the first martyrs of Christ 
playing by the side of God’s altar with the palms and 
crowns which are the tokens of their reward. 


salvete flores martyrum All hail ye little Martyr flowers 

quos lucis ipso in limine Sweet rosebuds cut in dawning hours! 
Christi insecutor sustulit, When Herod sought the Christ to find 
ceu turbo nascentes rosas: Ye fell as bloom before the wind. 
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vos primaChrista victima, First victims of the Martyr bands, 
grex immolatorum tener, With palms and crowns in tender 
aram ante ipsam simplices hands 
palma et coronis luditis. | Around the very altar, gay 

And innocent, ye seem to play. 


The latter half of the 6th century introduces us to Venan- 
tius Fortunatus, Bishop of Poitiers. An Italian educated in 
the Imperial city of Ravenna, with the very churches and 
mosaics surviving to the present day which he must have 
looked at in his boyhood. Cured of a disease in his eyes by 
invoking the help of St. Martin, he set out on pilgrimage to 
his shrine at Tours, but took his time in getting there. For 
some years he stopped at Metz in Lorraine enjoying the hos- 
pitality of King Sigebert, with whom he travelled over 
Eastern France, acting as a kind of public orator for the 
Court. After visiting Tours, he finally settled down at 
Poitiers which became his home. He found the consolations 
of a lasting friendship with two women of remarkable gifts 
and high cultivation of mind, Queen Radegund and the 
Abbess Agnes. In a series of epigrams and epistles the poet 
renders grateful thanks for gifts of food and fruit, and even 
for the dinners of many courses with which the Queen loaded 
his table. The Convent of Poitiers, we must add, inspired 
him with a very great reverence for the religious life which 
colours his poems. From all that we know of him he must 
have been an altogether delightful man of a mellow humour. 

Venantius forms a living link between the Roman and 
medieval world: he is filled with a Christian and Catholic 
emotion which transcends the classical tradition of his up- 
bringing: some of his finest poems are those immortal and 
lovely hymns which we sing on Good Friday, Vexilla Regis 
prodeunt, and Pange lingua (the model taken by St. Thomas 
for his Eucharistic Hymn) written in Trochaic Tetrameters, 
the metre of the marching songs to which countless legion- 
aries must have swung steadily along the straight roads they 
had built to keep the peace of Rome. Two other hymns may 
be noted, the great processional Salve festa dies, more 
familiar to Anglicans as ‘‘Hail thee Festival Day,’’ and the 
Matins Hymn in Our Lady’s Office, Quem terra pontus 
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aethera, probably familiar to Dominican Tertiaries. 
There is little time for quotation, but it is impossible to 
leave Venantius without repeating his matchless lines upon 


the Cross: 


crux fidelis, inter omnes arbor una nobilis 
nulla talem silva profert flore fronde germine, 
dulce lignum, dulces clavos dulce pondus sustinens! 


flecte ramos, arbor alta, tensa laxa viscera, 
et rigor lentescat ille quem dedit nativitas, 
ut superni membra regis mite tendas stipite. 


Faithful Cross! above all other Bend, O lofty Tree, thy 
One and only noble tree! branches, 
None in foliage, none in blos- Thy too rigid sinews bend; 
som, And awhile the stubborn hard- 


None in fruit thy peer may ness, 
be; Which thy birth bestowed, 


Sweetest wood and sweetest suspend; 
iron ! And the limbs of heaven’s high 


Sweetest weight is hung on Monarch, 
thee. Gently on thine arms extend. 


Another voice rings out from the darkness of the 7th 
century—an unknown voice—with perhaps the most striking 
of all the hymns which the Church has incorporated into her 
Prayer. It runs in the same marching rhythm as the last, 
and is still sung for the Feasts of Church Dedication: 


Urbs beata Jerusalem dicta pacis visio 
quae construitur in caelis vivis ex lapidibus, 
et angelis coronata ut sponsata comite, 


nova veniens e caelo, nuptiali thalamo 
praeparata, ut sponsata copuletur domino; 
plateae et muri ejus ex auro purissimo: 


portae nitent margaritis adytis patentibus, 
et virtutue meritorum illuc introducitur 
omnis qui ob Christi nomen hic in mundo premitur. 


tunsionibus, pressuris expoliti lapides, 


suis coaptantur locis per manum artificis, 
disponuntur permansuri sacris aedificis. 
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Blessed city, heavenly Salem, 
Vision dear of peace and 
love, 
Who, of living stones up- 
builded, 
Art the joy of heaven above, 
And with Angel cohorts circled, 
As a bride to earth doth 
move! 


From celestial realms descend- 


ing, 
Bridal glory round her shed, 
To his presence, decked with 
jewels, 
By her lord shall she be 
led: 
All her streets and all her bul- 
warks, 
Of pure gold are fashioned. 


Bright with pearls her portals 
glitter 
They are open evermore; 
And, by virtue of his merits, 
Thither faithful souls may 
soar, 
Who for Christ’s dear name in 
this world 
Pain and tribulation bore. 


Many a blow and biting sculp- 
ture 

Fashioned well those stones 
elect, 

In their places now compacted 
By the heavenly Architect, 
Who therewith hath willed 

for ever 
That his palace should be 
decked. 


There is here sparkling imagery, boldness and accuracy of 


metaphor—but even the fine translation fails at the second 
stanza: the mystic marriage bed and union of Christ and 
the Church are discreetly veiled by the words ‘‘to his 


presence.”’ For those familiar with the imagery and rich- 
ness of the Song of Songs and the Apocalyse, the hymn will 
be full of light and radiance: this mystical Union of Christ 
and His Bride the Church developed from St. Paul’s teach- 
ing is expressed in unmistakably direct terms, which would 
cause no small stir if they were introduced into a hymn 
to-day. The metaphor of the living building of which you 
and I are the stones, who, to fit in their proper place, must 
receive many a blow and biting sculpture, tells us plainly 
what the Christian needs: he needs knocking into shape if 
he is to fit into his destined place in the Heavenly Jerusalem. 

The early gth century affords a mine of good hymns, 
which came from the scholars whom the Emperor Charle- 
magne had gathered round him. These were men of the 
highest literary gifts, well read and thoroughly humanist in 
outlook. Court and School moved from place to place to- 
gether and the Emperor enlisted his family, male and female, 
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among its pupils. He was ‘‘David and Solomon’’ among 
his learned friends, each of whom received a literary sobri- 
quet. Alcuin, the Englishman from York, was ‘‘Horatius 
Flaccus,’’ Angilbert was ‘‘Homer,’’ Theodulf was 
“‘Pindar.’’ Of these Theodulf, Bishop of Orleans, is out- 
standing as a poet. He was a man of wide reading who 
found his chief delight in reading Virgil and Ovid, whom he 
calls the “‘loquacious Naso.’’ On the death of Charlemagne 
he was unwittingly involved in a plot against the Emperor’s 
successor, Lewis, and was imprisoned at Angers. While there 
he poured out his sorrows in song and verse. The crowning 
achievement of his literary genius is the hymn that is sung 
all over the Catholic world on Palm Sunday: 


Gloria laus et honor tibi sit Rex Christe Redemptor 
Cui puerile decus prompsit Hosanna pium. 


All Glory Praise and Honour to Thee Redeemer King, 
To whom the lips of children do sweet Hosannas sing. 


The Emperor Lewis was taking part in the great proces- 


sion on Palm Sunday in Angers. As it moved from station 
to station in the city it came to a halt beneath the tower 
where Theodulf was imprisoned. Suddenly high above the 
crowds was heard the ‘‘Gloria laus’’ chanted loudly and 
melodiously. The Emperor was delighted and asked the 
name of the unknown singer. He was told that it was his 
own prisoner, Theodulf. ‘“Then,’’ says the chronicler, ‘‘was 
the merciful and gentle monarch moved with compassion, 
and from that hour he delivered and pardoned him, and 
sent him back to his church at Orleans absolved and quit of 
the crime whereof he had been accused.’’ Such a legend is 
worthy of so magnificent a hymn and so great a man. One 
other noble hymn comes to us as the fruit of this literary 
renaissance at the dawn of the oth century, the Veni Creator 
Spiritus. It is too familiar to all of us to need more than 
this reference. An uncertain tradition assigns it to Raban 
Maur, who by training and sympathy belonged to the same 
school as Theodulf. 
AELWIN TINDAL-ATKINSON, O.P. 
(Part II will appear in the July issue) 
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IN a recent publication' a German Jesuit Father has set 
down some useful suggestions for the ascetic which are 
culled from the authoritative findings of modern experi- 
mental psychology. He shows, among other things, how 
psycho-analytical research can, and does, contribute much 
of importance in educating a stable, virtuous life; and one 
of the basic spiritual problems dealt with is a faulty disposi- 
tion of will—a disposition with such urgent consequences 
as to compel immediate attention of both spiritual teacher 
and psychologist. 

As many of the modern exponents of psychological know- 
ledge and motive-analysis in general have called down upon 
themselves the condemnation of not a few moralists, Catho- 
lics have been inclined to ignore the subject as something 
not safely assimilable. This appears to be in response to 
certain authorities who opposed the Christian pursuit of 
virtue-—maintaining it to be an oppression of man’s primi- 
tive urges, which of course is not quite the case; for it is a 
position of one instinct being subordinate to another, and 
ultimately to the Divine law. But probing as it does the 
inflammable part of man, experimental psychology should 
receive constant observation by Catholic teachers in view of 
the help and enlightenment it affords in self-formation. 

A most important subject which has undergone research 
is the education of will-disposition. There is a certain kind of 
deep and unemotional determination which has been called 
“cold willing’: it consists in a will-disposition which is 
prepared always to make the right adjustment to any physi- 
cal or mental trial, and to profit by it. Such genuine volition 
the medical and psychological practitioner aims to establish 
in his patients since it assures mental security and, a fortiori, 
is conductive to bodily health. Moreover, it can be relied 





1 The Psychology of Asceticism, Johannes Lindworsky, S.J. (reviewed, 
BLACKFRIARS, 1936, p. 716.) 

2E.g. Kretschmer inclines to this opinion (Psychology of Men of 
Genius, pp. 32-6.) 
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upon to relax mind and body, and bring about that calm 
receptivity which is essential for exercising suggestion. This 
sort of volition is identical also with the disposition required 
of the Christian ascetic; and in this respect—as in many 
others—psycho-analytical discovery corroborates the teach- 
ing of the best of Catholic ascetics. Even up to the present it 
has much to offer of use in the problems of struggles which 
inevitably arise in the spiritual life. Such, for example, as 
are presented by the scrupulous, whether traceable to a 
particular pathological complex, temperament, or emotional 
volition. Whilst difficulties met with in prayer can often be 
resolved into misguidance or ignorance of the limits of the 
human mind. 

Although psychology approaches the frontiers of the life 
of grace, it differs widely from the mystical science as em- 
bodied in the text-books of the schools. Its conclusions, 
however, ought to be posed to the moral law on account of 
the superiority of revealed principles. ‘‘The moral philo- 
sopher,’’ says St. Thomas, ‘‘judges an act according as it 
conforms to reason; the theologian, in so far as it is subject 
to God’s law.’’ And as the judgments of theologian and 
philosopher cannot be contradictory one of the other and 
remain true, neither can the findings of experimental psycho- 
logy oppose the authoritative principles of spiritual science 
without error. 

Since many practical psychologists lack the desirable 
background of a Christian philosophy, certain discrepancies 
arise in applying such conclusions as the free expression of 
instincts; and it depends on the moral standard of the 
individual specialist how far in practice this is advocated. 
For as instincts are emotional forces they require guidance 
by a mean; and the latter is supplied for the Christian by 
the rules of asceticism with which experimental science ought 
to harmonize. The best findings of psychology, however, 
throw much light on the “‘scientia sanctorum,’’ hitherto 
misunderstood, and offers many steady suggestions of 2 
special field of knowledge; an important one being a method 
of will cultivation. It is to be hoped that further psycho- 
logical research into the lives of saints and mystics may 
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succeed in dismantling the spiritual life of the mist in which 
it is unfairly shrouded. 

One of the greatest achievements of character psychology 
and psycho-analysis is the proven conclusion that the bloom 
of psychic health cannot be maintained in the absence of 
humility—the humility of the Christian ideal. For it implies 
in the individual a recognition of his dependance on a 
Supreme power and on society. This is all the more impor- 
tant in an age deficient in faith, when a victory of science is 
still regarded by some as a defeat for Religion—as if the two 
were opposed; for the masses who would disregard such 
truths as propounded by the Church’s ascetical writers, 
readily assimilate the same principles as presented by leaders 
of science. 

Applied psychology proposes to assist man to perfect the 
spiritual part of his nature—his mind; and a fortiori to help 
him in the acquisition of virtue by utilizing the findings of 
experimental psychology, and showing how certain defects 
of character can be remedied, and virtuous mental attitude 
established. Thus empirical character psychology traces the 
so-called inferiority complex and other mental maladjust- 
ments to an inordinate esteem of one’s own excellence, which 
takes refuge in pretending humility in shyness; for there is 
pride behind the emotional content of being thought stupid 
or incompetent. Further, it is shown how by means of the 
process of ratiocination (usually unconscious) the will-to- 
power may find pseudo-satisfaction in obstinacy. Like 
Christian ascetics, applied psychology holds self-knowledge 
to be a preliminary to the eradication of faults of character. 
But it does something more: it offers valuable advice, the 
fruit of a new field of research, in self-formation—advice 
which serves to abolish unnecessary mental conflict, from 
the treatment for aberrant functioning of glands to complete 
change of diet. 

But the question which often arises is: Can the average 
Catholic rely upon the dictates of practical psychology? 
Obviously, since much depends upon the individual school or 
psychological practitioner, this question cannot be met with 
a direct reply. For apart from quack psychic literature on 
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the market, and disagreement among modern schools, the 
application of the fruits of research presupposes some 
grounding in the speculative branch of the science, and a 
sound knowledge of the Church’s spiritual teaching on ethi- 
cal matters. Nevertheless, we may take it that the normal 
Catholic conscience would detect a misapplied principle or 
falsely drawn conclusion; and generally speaking the prac- 
tical psychologies are mostly on the lines of a solid Christian 
basis—a sign that the Spirit of God moves over the waters. 

Let us take as an example the important virtue of humility 
enunciated by psychologists and place it alongside St. 
Thomas’s teaching. For a normal state of mind a certain 
standard of humility is necessary; and the most reliable 
authorities hold that it is absolutely essential to psychic 
health for a man to have right ideas, with adjustment to the 
different aspects of his condition; and also to be amenable to 
a higher authority. Now the practitioner all but re-echoes 
St. Thomas when he says to the psychopathic that he must 
adapt himself to his place in society, be content with reason- 
able success, and educate a well-adjusted outlook on circum- 
stances beyond his control (such as sickness). And, more- 
over, bids him recognize a Supreme Good to Which he is 
subject. 

“It belongs properly to humility,’’ says St. Thomas, ‘‘that 
a man restrain himself from being borne towards that which 
is above him. For this purpose he must know his dispropor- 
tion to that which surpasses his capacity . . . humility, 
strictly speaking, moderates the movement of the appetite” 
(Ila Ilae, q. 161). But that the ‘‘will-to-power’’ ought not 
to be unduly frustrated by those who are responsible for the 
training of character, he also directly implies. He says, for 
instance: ‘‘Magnanimity urges the mind to great things in 
accord with right reason (ratio recta)’’ 

Whilst the application of these principles belongs properly 
to traditional ascetics, the latter may reasonably adopt, and 
refine where expedient, the empirical results and certain 
well-tried practical exercises and solutions without detriment 
to its pristine nobility ; for it is the office of the Church, as the 
divinely appointed guardian of men’s souls, to adopt all 
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new knowledge and sift all fresh forms of science, discarding 
whatever is futile or noxious. And just as gestures form part 
of the Liturgy, so breathing exercises and deliberate methods 
of ‘‘suggestion’’ can be successfully employed in the acquisi- 
tion of virtue. Thus a man subject to anger may weaken the 
impulse considerably by drawing several deep breaths at its 
onset; but this does not imply that he should disregard the 
more spiritual advice of mystical writers; on the contrary, 
he can, and ought to, follow both to attain best results. 
Again, the practice of deliberate ‘‘suggestion’’—propounded 
and popularized by Emile Coué—might be safely exercised 
in the fight against self-love for Christian perfection; and 
although suggestion occupies an important place in our 
unconscious life, as a deliberate and regulated conscious 
exercise it has a more potent effect. 

With regard to Charity, the ‘‘queen of virtues,’’ the 
interpretation of reliable psychologists is essentially the 
Christian teaching of unselfish heroism: love is held up once 
more as ‘‘the fulfilling of the law’’ and is set as the goal of 
the ‘‘will-to-community.’’ Not, indeed, in the sense of the 
Buddhists for whom love of one’s neighbour is an instrument 
for the acquisition of merit, but the Christian Charity which 
is to love one’s neighbour for his own and for God’s sake. It 
was remarked by a psychological practitioner that his treat- 
ment for scrupulous neurotics consisted in urging them to be 
kind; ‘‘for,’’ he said, ‘‘their scruples are never about 
charity.’ Here, again, we have confirmation by science of 
the intrinsic weight of the best ascetical writers; and to those 
outside the fold of the Catholic Church a preambulum fidei, 
by which science prepares the ground for the reception of 
deeper values. In the scale of excellence St. Thomas teaches 
that love of God comes first, but in practice it is charity for 
one’s neighbour which takes the first place, since it is the 
ordinary preliminary to love of God. For in this life that 
which is natural to us comes first, ‘‘and afterwards that 
which is spiritual,’’ as St. Paul says. Nor is the gift at the 
altar acceptable from one unreconciled to his brother by 
charity. Nevertheless love of God is not of necessity pre- 
ceded by love of one’s neighbour; and the trend of modern 
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pioneers of psychology is in the direction of the religious 
ideal as being most conductive to individual happiness even 
in this present life. The reality of pain is not denied—as it is 
in the ‘‘Christian Science’’ theory and practice of sugges- 
tion; on the other hand, the psychologist maintains that 
adjustment to pain is as essential to psychic health as love 
for the common good. 

Writing in the Magazine of Practical Psychology, Dr. G. 
Plessington says: ‘‘Once a person has realized that whatever 
he wants out of life is only to be got by overcoming difficul- 
ties, he is likely to have but little trouble from emotional 
maladjustment.’’ Thus a happy correspondence exists be- 
tween the conclusions of the modern science and the daily 
Cross of the Christian life, which the ascetic is trained to 
embrace. 

In the analysis of human nature in general and of self in 
particular, much has already been contributed by the re- 
search work of mind-therapy, and laboratory psychology; 
and certain findings such as origins of behaviour oddities, 
and mental states which reveal the limitations of the human 
mind, might be usefully applied in resolving difficulties which 
arise in prayer. Further, considerable light is thrown on 
secret or ‘‘unconscious’’ motives traceable to faulty environ- 
ment of childhood, or to glandular disturbance; and with 
this knowledge a more efficient remedy may be given to the 
individual for arresting emotional disturbances, which. if 
allowed full scope, would ultimately be destructive of charac- 
ter and virtue. However, all conclusions drawn by individual 
psychiatrists cannot be accepted indiscriminately ; and sharp 
criticism is called for by those who contend that restrictions 
prevent the ‘‘free development of the personality.’’ For an 
unrestrained free development of personality is contradic- 
tory, since the conflicts that would inevitably arise from the 
inherent knowledge of good and evil would result in a mental 
chaos. Unless the primitive urge of the ‘‘will-to-power” 
is conditioned, the community would be endangered by 
mutiny. 

In the ascetical life when our primitive urges (otherwise 
passions) seek a gratification contra-posed to higher and 
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spiritual aims we can reject the false notion engendered by 
exposing it to the searchlight of the intellect (the ratio recta 
of St. Thomas) and comparing their respective ends. By 
such rejections the urge in time becomes ‘‘conditioned,’’ or 
in other language a habit is formed. To the process whereby 
a particular movement of instinct is rejected by the mind, 
psychologists give the name “‘suppression,’’ which they 
maintain is a normal act. Thus a man who is moved to thieve 
in order to reap a financial benefit finds this conflicts with 
strong moral ideas and complexes of loyalty, by which his 
power urge has been trained; and by consideration of 
respective consequences rejects the idea. But he may ‘‘re- 
press’’ the considerations which ought to lead him to oppose 
the movement of this urge, and proceed to thieve. In the 
technique of practical psychiatrists, ‘‘repression,’’ unlike 
“suppression,” is abnormal; and is an emotional act 
(usually unconscious) by which difficulties and disharmonies 
are pushed from the conscious mind without solution. Such 
is the psychology of temptation; and the question that im- 
mediately calls for solution is this: How can modern research 
in the sphere of psychology be of use to the ascetic who 
already possesses his maxims and counsels of perfection? 
The reply is that psychology of the processes of unconscious 
mental life (differentiated from the ordinary science of con- 
scious mental states) affords a clarity in applying Christian 
counsels; it offers a new method and may be regarded as an 
adjunct to scientia sanctorum. But like philosophy, its 
parent (philosophia practica) in respect of theology,’ it will 
thus reap that protection from error, by being guided by 
traditional moral philosophy in its conclusions in directing 
the individual character. In unravelling mental conflicts a 
new light is thrown on the approach to virtue, and helpful 
suggestions evolved therefrom. The process known as 
“tationalization’’ serves to show the complexity and in- 
fluence of an emotional bias which gains power through 
unconscious operations (even during sleep). It is a sort of 
fictitious reasoning which seeks to justify an unjust action— 
a term with dishonour; and to get at the truth, the emotional 


5 Sum. Theol., I, q. 1, art. 1. Sum. Cont. Gent., I, 4. 
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bias must first be discovered and then distracted. For it is 
no easy matter to convince a man that he does not know why 
he thinks or acts in a given way; and that he invents a 
fictitious reasoning to explain a cause of his line of action— 
the real motive of which is unknown to him. 

The fact remains that applied psychology, despite its 
optimism and reassurance, does not much flatter our good- 
will by taking it for granted. On the contrary, it says we 
sometimes do not want a solution to a problem or otherwise 
mental conflict, since a genuine solution might make things 
somewhat uncomfortable for self-love. To face up to such a 
position is perhaps humiliating, but not discouraging; for 
the specialist points to that state of unemotional volition we 
referred to above, and such is a sound basis of true Christian 
virtue since it implies a disposition of will in the individual 
which harmonizes with the Will of God. It is of interest— 
and also encouraging—to know that in the best findings of 
psychology a man is working towards this volition in regu- 
larly confessing his faults in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Sacrament of Penance. 

Unhappily, pathological mental states—especially aberra- 
tion in the ‘‘sadistic’’ element resulting in persecution manias 
—are less uncommon in the spiritual life than might be 
expected; and this is precisely where modern psychology can 
help. Here the specialist proposes to give the assistance of 
his science in the acquisition of virtue; and we are convinced 
that, so long as he remembers he touches the frontiers of data 
which transcend human science, applied psychology may 
prove a valuable companion in the path of perfection. 

Rusy Fay, T.O.S.D. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


UNITY AND LIBERTY. Intemperate attacks by powerful French 
Catholic periodicals on the Dominican-edited SEPT and VIE 
INTELLECTUELLE, particularly on account of their ‘‘working- 
class’’ sympathies, have been followed by a public pro- 
nouncement of the highest importance from the Cardinal- 
Archbishop of Paris.1 An English version of this pronounce- 
ment (unfortunately not wholly accurate), appeared in THE 
TABLET of May ist. It opens with a reminder of the Holy 
Father’s stern warning in Divini Redemptoris that those who 
cause division among Catholics ‘‘must bear before God the 
most terrible responsibility.’’ But, the Cardinal goes on to 
explain, unity among Catholics itself demands liberty, 
variety and mutual tolerance: ‘‘In everything the Church 
demands that the laws of true charity be respected. Hence 
there are in the Church different schools, numerous institu- 
tions, extremely varied currents of thought and action. 
Together all these movements proclaim the love of a wide 
liberty, and so they favour true progress.’’ The need for 
Catholic unity was never so imperative as to-day; but this 
ideal of unity is to be realized in the old principle, In neces- 
sariis unitas, in dubiis libertas, in omnibus caritas, not in a 
a dead-level of uniformity imposed by unauthorized in- 
dividuals or groups, let alone by the assumption by laymen 
of the prerogatives and duties of the divinely-appointed 
shepherds of the Church: ‘‘The Church very wisely repu- 
diates confusion of powers, a thing which in every society 
begets anarchy, the worst of evils.’” His Eminence then 
turns attention to the specific question of working-class 





1In a subsequent letter to General de Castelnau, President of the 
Fédération Nationale Catholique, Cardinal Verdier assures him: ‘‘Je n’ai 
mandaté personne pour appliquer 4 d’éminentes personnalités les obser- 
vations contenues dans mon dernier appel . . . Je désirais tellement me 
tenir au-dessus de tous les partis que j’ai communiqué a La Croix 
seulement le texte de cet appel.’’ Since this, however, Cardinal Liénart 
of Lille has published the text of Cardinal Verdier’s pronouncement 
togther with the following express statement: ‘‘L’hebdomadaire Sept et 
La Vie Intellectuelle, dirigés par les RR. PP. Dominicains, ayant été 
objet d’accusations aussi graves que tendancieuses de la part de cer- 
taines autres publications catholiques, S.-E. le Cardinal Verdier a fait 
paraitre une note qui — en terms trés clairs la pensée de |’Eglise 
sur tels incidents, Le rdinal Evéque de Lille fait sienne cette 

ion.”’ 
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sympathies: the Church is at the present time faced with a 
new and terrible situation which demands new and very 
difficult and delicate methods of approach: 


She sees with a love full of sadness that the working classes are 
escaping from her motherly influence, and for their own happi- 
ness she earnestly longs to bring them back to Christ. To this 
end, with great courage, she has in these latter times given a very 
particular emphasis (éclat) to her traditional social teaching, ana 
in so doing has justified many of the claims (revendications) of the 
workers.2 This work of adaptation must be undertaken by all 
generous souls. Everybody will agree that this is a particularly 
delicate task. Imprudent initiatives, unfortunate compromises, 
words or writings in which the traditional teaching of the Church 
is sometimes misunderstood or travestied, all these are human 
weaknesses, and more particularly to be feared in so new a 
domain. The Church is well aware of it, and for this reason she 
requires of the Hierarchy to keep watch over these troops of the 
vanguard and, without crushing their enthusiasm, to eliminate 
their misunderstandings and mistakes. But with the same energy 
she forbids her other children to set themselves up systematically 
as censors of their brethren or, what is worse, to assume the office 
and place of the Hierarchy in condemning them. It is certainly 
allowable, in the domain of free opinions and of attitudes which 
are left to the free choice of all, to make remarks, to express 
reservations and even criticisms. Progress is in part due to this 
liberty. But if they are to be lawful, such remarks or criticisms 
should be subject to several conditions: 

(a) They must retain a personal character and must never 
be made, especially by laymen, in the name of the Church or 
in the place of the Hierarchy. Let us not forget that the Hier- 
archy alone is qualified to judge its own personal action, and 
that its role is generally more discreet and beneficial than that 
of noisy publicity wherein personal or partisan interests are 
sometimes ill concealed. 

(b) These observations or criticisms must avoid prejudice, 
must always have a scrupulous regard for truth, and must be 
imbued throughout with fraternal charity. 

(c) Especially must they beware, in dealing with individual 
matters of fact, of those generalizations which in fact are ordin- 
arily nothing but calumnies. It is so easy to commit injustice 
in carrying on controversy ! 





2 Rendered by The Tablet: ‘‘she has lately given to her traditional 
doctrine a particular interpretation, and in so doing she has legitimatized 
many of the pretensions of the working classes.’’ Small wonder that the 
Catholic social movement is apt to be suspected of a sinister opportunism! 
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Golden rules of indisputable soundness and timeliness, 
which we would see hung up in a prominent place in the 
office of every Catholic publicist. 


CAPITAL AND THE CATHOLIC PRESS. To THE TABLET this 
pronouncement ‘‘has a profound significance in view of the 
present political and economic situation in France.’’ To 
BLACKFRIARS it has a keener interest by reason of the close 
bond of sympathy which unites us to the French group of 
Dominican periodicals, (‘‘cette liaison spirituelle qui existe 
entre nous,’’ as a director of Editions du Cerf recently des- 
cribed it to us). The intervention of the two French 
Cardinals (Cardinal Liénart has made the declaration his 
own) is the more gratifying in view of the fact that the 
reaction of SEPT and LA VIE INTELLECTUELLE under the con- 
siderable provocation of the attacks levelled upon them has 
set a high example of their own lessons of truthfulness and 
charity, and, we may add, of almost heroic patience. It is, 
moreover, in some measure a vindication of their aim and 
policy, an aim and policy which we are happy to think 
corresponds closely to our own. But the Cardinals’ pro- 
nouncement has an interest and importance far greater and 
more permanent than the interest of this unhappy and 
ephemeral polemic. It is an authoritative recognition that 
the ‘‘Catholic unity’’ for which the Holy Father so 
insistently pleads is not to be understood as a kind of 
Gleichschaltung, a homogeneous uniformity in which the 
free expression of legitimate opinion is suppressed, and in 
which Catholic opinion is dictated by individuals or groups 
however influential, worthy, or powerful, but as an organic 
unity which not only allows but requires the liberty and the 
variety of its component members. This is a matter of the 
utmost importance to the Catholics of England as well as to 
the Catholics of France, and we trust that the special num- 
ber devoted to the subject which, with the special approval 
of Cardinal Verdier, is to be issued by SEPT on May 28th 
will be widely read and studied in this country. How little 
these principles are understood among us is illustrated by 
recent incidents connected with the activities of a group of 
Catholics who, presumably to counteract the effect of what 
looks like a pro-Fascist semi-monopoly in the expression of 
Catholic opinion, have thought fit to publish their own views 
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on certain current events. We hold no brief either for this 
group or for their opinions, nor do we contest the right of 
any journal to decline to publish those views. But when one 
such journal goes on to denounce the members of this 
group for parading themselves as ‘‘representatives of 
the Catholic Church, whereas they are merely self- 
appointed censors of others,’’ the pot seems to be calling 
the kettle black; and we are astonished that this 
action is applauded by the Editor of THE MONTH. If these 
individuals do indeed claim to represent the official judgment 
of the Catholic Church or even the general opinion of their 
fellow-Catholics on (for instance) Addis Ababa or Guernica, 
then they deserve all they get, and more. But, in fairness, 
do they? And if they do not, why are these people to be 
denied the right of expressing their views on current events 
and topics, provided they be consistent with Catholic teach- 
ing? Or are those whose wealth enables them to possess and 
control our newspapers to be allowed a monopoly in such 
expression of opinion? And if so, why? What right to the 
free expression of opinion has the proprietor or editor or 
subsidiser of this or that Catholic paper which the members 
of this group (for instance) have not got? These are serious 
questions which call for a plain answer. The cost of running 
a newspaper makes it inevitable, under present circum- 
stances, that our Catholic Press should be financed by 
capital, and a more praiseworthy way of employing capital 
can hardly be imagined. But there is a growing suspicion 
among some people (an example is recorded in the current 
CATHOLIC WORKER) that the interests of capital may be per- 
mitted to determine editorial policy, and that wealth may be 
allowed to dictate Catholic opinion. It is a suspicion which, 
so far at least as England is concerned, is probably ground- 
less, but it is a danger which from the nature of things must 
be always present. The courageous action of Cardinal 
Verdier is a warning that the shepherds of the Church will 
not allow monopolization of the organs of Catholic opinion 
by wealth, prestige, or even merit, and still less the un- 
authorized silencing of dissentient opinion however little 
endowed with the goods of this world. We cannot, however, 
conclude these observations without a word of recognition 
and gratitude for the generosity with which some of our 
English Catholic editors give space for the expression of 
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views which do not always agree with their own. 


CENSORIOUSNESS AND CRITICISM. We are very fully aware 
of the overwhelming difficulties which confront the conscien- 
tious Catholic editor and journalist; particularly harassing 
must be the task of those responsible for producing a 
Catholic weekly. Those who have accepted so toilsome and 
responsible a task in the service of the Church deserve the 
most prayerful gratitude of their fellow-Catholics, and the 
utmost sympathy and indulgence for inevitable mistakes 
and oversights. Unkindly baiting of the Catholic Press is 
all too easy a game, and one in which we have no wish to 
share. If we would offer any comments on our Catholic con- 
temporaries, it is only to the end that we may perhaps assist 
these men in their aim, so important to us all, of making 
their papers really efficient and in the fullest sense truly 
Christian and Catholic, asking from them as good as we 
give. It is for this reason that we would plead for a clearer 
recognition of the borderline between legitimate and illegi- 
timate criticism of fellow-Catholics, and for the scrupulous 
observance of such indispensable rules as those formulated 
by Cardinal Verdier. We have already had occasion to call 
attention to what we consider to be lapses of taste, fairness, 
charity and discipline in this matter. There have been 
others: too great a readiness to call in question, or put in 
inverted commas, the Catholic belief and practice of those 
whose political views or activities do not coincide with those 
of the paper concerned; particularly deplorable, in our 
opinion, have been the consistent and almost feverish efforts 
of certain Catholic organs to discredit the personal 
religion, sincerity and orthodoxy of those unhappy Catholic 
Spaniards and Basques who, whatever may be their mis- 
takes, inconsistencies or even errors, will be faced with the 
truly fearful task (if we are to believe the same papers) of pre- 
serving and rebuilding some Catholic life in whatever the war 
leaves of a Spanish or Basque Republic. We are not herecon- 
cerned with whether or not there are sometimes real grounds 
for assertions of this kind; our point is that a lay or priest 
journalist has no authority to pass judgments which amount 
in effect to an assumption of the right of pronouncing fellow- 
Catholics excommunicate, or to un-Church them in the eyes 
of the public. A more recent lapse is the printed reference 
of an anonymous journalist to the ‘‘completeness with which 
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he [Mr. Eric Gill] has succumbed to the great Communist 
sophistry.’’ No grounds are stated for this extremely grave 
charge, other than that Mr. Gill advocates a collective or 
corporate ownership of industrial enterprises by the 
workers; an opinion shared by many reputable Catholic 
sociologists at the present time. There may be other grounds 
but they are not stated. We would urge, however, that this 
is a charge which no Catholic, other than Mr. Gill’s own 
divinely-appointed pastors, has any business to make, and 
we would respectfully submit that the printing and publish- 
ing of such a statement, if not actually an offence against 
truth, cannot easily be acquitted of being an offence against 
charity and ecclesiastical order. Doubtless, the due amend- 
ment or explanation will have appeared before these words 
are published. But the incident serves to illustrate the 
relevance of Cardinal Verdier’s statement in countries other 
than his own. There is a criticism which, however outspoken 
and vigorous, is truly helpful and constructive, and 
indeed conducive to true Catholic unity and progress; there 
is also a censoriousness, which is Pontifical in more senses 
than one, which can only be destructive and disruptive. 


FASCISM. Our passing use of the word ‘‘Fascism’’ reminds 
us that we have been rebuked for the way in which we use 
it and have volunteered to produce a definition (in 
COLOSSEUM, March 1937). In our claustral remoteness from 
the realities of the transalpine world, it all appears absurdly 
simple. Once upon a time (so we are informed by hard- 
boiled realists), there was a man called Benito Mussolini who 
started something in his native land which he called 
Fascismo. Then came other men in other lands who started, 
or tried to start, similar things of their lands. Whether it 
was Benito who put the idea into their heads I do not know, 
nor does it seem to matter. These other men usually called 
their things by other names (a certain Oswald was less wise), 
but deracinate Anglo-Saxons, Frenchmen and suchlike scum 
wanted a name to cover all these similar things. And the 
word they used was Benito’s own name for his own original 
article: a typical specimen of an employment of terms 
familiar to logicians as analogical predication, whereby a 
number of diverse objects are designated by the same name 
owing to their similarities to a summum analogatum, in this 
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case the aforesaid something started by B. Mussolini. Which 
being so, we offer as a water-tight definition of Fascism: A 
name applied analogically to divers regimes, parties, move- 
ments, governments, mysticisms, mythologies, Weltan- 
schuungen and what-not, which, having their origin during 
or subsequent to the World-War 1914-1918, possess char- 
acteristics which approximate in various manners and 
degrees to the distinctive characteristics of those asso- 
ciated in Italy with Benito Mussolini. Among the less 
pleasing of these analogous characteristics may be men- 
tioned: the forcible suppression of criticism and discussion ; 
the concentration of all means of forming public opinion into 
the hands of a Party or State; the illegalization of the right 
to strike coupled with the retention of the private ownership 
of industry; something very hard to define which the French 
calla Mystique du Chef with all its concomitant mythology 
and hokum; the pretension of a single individual or party 
to embody the will of the people; various forms and degrees 
of hypernationalism or racialism, with their concomitant 
arrogance, militarism, and the hatred and fear which they en- 
gender; the identification, or tendency to identify, a single 
party with the State or nation; various forms and degrees of 
totalitarianism and State absolutism. There are many other 
characteristics, doubtless not all bad, and not all sharedalike 
by all the states and parties which have come to be known as 
Fascist. For ourselves, we feel no call to defend or attack 
foreign variations of Fascism, so long as they keep them- 
selves to themselves. We feel that we can be far more use- 
fully and less dangerously employed than in displaying 
tender feelings towards the various manifestations of this 
phenomenon on any and every occasion. We think that the 
problems at our own doorstep are too pressing to allow us 
to spend much time in discussing the value of Fascism in 
preserving a Catholic cultural tradition which we have not 
got. But we think it well to explain the way in which 
we understand that the word is commonly used in current 
English, and the way in which it is used in these pages. 


CONTEMPORANEA. CATHOLIC GAZETTE (May): Editorial com- 
ment on Divini Redemptoris regrets the title of the English 
translation. Splendid article on Capitalism and Private 
Property by Fr. A. Winsborough, 
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CiTE CHRETIENNE (April 20): The aims, achievements and pros- 
pects of the Continental movement towards liturgical use of 
the vernacular described by Dom Paul De Vooght, O.S.B. P. 
Braun, O.P., gives a critical summary of contemporary 
criticism of the Gospels. 

COMMONWEAL (April 16): Communism: Fascism by Luigi 
Sturzo. (May 7): Spanish Relief Number. 

HOcHLAND (May): Der Anglikanismus und die Ostkirche by 
Nikolaus von Arseniev. 

IRELAND To-Day (May): Monetary Reform by Eric Gill. 

MontH (May): A commentary on the Encyclical Mit brennender 
Sorge by Fr. J. Murray, S.J.; Fr. Thurston unearths another 
Poltergeist of particular interest; W. Randolph is good on 
Bristol in History. 

NOUVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE (April): A short but penetrating 
article on the Christian Philosophy of Progress by P. Malviez. 

Vie INTELLECTUELLE (April 25): A very important study by P. 
Sertillanges, O.P., who expounds the ‘“‘genius’’ of the Berg- 
sonian philosophy of free-will, comparing it with that of St. 
Thomas; M. Bergson himself follows with a note of 
appreciation. 


Vie SPIRITUELLE (May): An exceptionally valuable number deals 
with such important matters as Le sens chrétien du travail 
intellectuel (R. G. Renard, O.P.); Directives spinituelles de 
V’Eglise: Allez aux pauvres (A. M. Carré, O.P.); Théologie et 
Spiritualité (M. D. Chenu, O.P.); Pour un humanisme théolo- 
gale, Also a text from St. Basil on Riches and Money. 


PENGUIN. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE ‘‘ITALIANATES”’ AND REUNION 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 


Srr,—As a regular reader of BLACKFRIARS and one who appre- 
ciates your valuable periodical, I ask for an explanation of your 
statement that Reunion, in which I am deeply interested, ‘‘has 
nothing to do with the devotional exuberances of the handful of 
Italianates who have brought discredit on this extremely impor- 
tant movement.in the Church of England.”’ I hardly think you 
would have called the late Lord Halifax one of these 
“Italianates,’’ But who are they? I have been for many years 
intimately associated with the reunion movement and, honestly, 
I do not know of such a “‘handful.’’ Nor am I aware of the 
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‘devotional exuberances’’ to which your notes refer. ~ Indeed, 
we could, for the most part, do with rather more exuberance of 
devotion. 

The strongly anti-papal and anti-Roman Church Times may 
be trusted to quote these words with approval. But, with your 
readiness to understand and to appreciate, you will doubtless 
explain them. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

A. H. BAVERSTOCK. 

[It was far from my purpose to pour scorn on those members of 
the Church of England who are brought nearer to God by devo- 
tional forms borrowed from Latin sources, and I should be 
sorry in any way to wound their feelings. I would only point out 
that the movement towards recognition of the Papal claims within 
the Anglican Communion is not confined to these; indeed I under- 
stand that this very issue has split the ‘‘Papalists’’ into two 
separate organizations. The ‘‘anti-Papal and anti-Roman Church 
Times’ has more than once sought to discredit ‘‘Papalism’’ by 
identifying it with devotional ‘‘Latinism.’’ It is difficult to believe 
that ‘‘Papalism’’ can influence Anglicanism as a whole unless these 
two issues be kept distinct; unless, that is to say, ‘‘Papalists’’ are 
loyal to, and sympathetic towards, distinctive Anglican tradition 
and sentiment.—PENGUIN. ] 


REVIEWS 
THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


Tue Hoty Trinity. A Theological Treatise for Modern Laymen. 
By J. P. Arendzen, D.D. (Sheed & Ward; 5/-.) 

The speculative exposition achieves much that it sets out to 
achieve, without however attaining to those luminous depths 
which bring the believing soul to a realization of the all-pervading 
centrality of the Trinity in the structure of dogma. The treatment 
is clear and attractively planned. It will no doubt give the lay 
reader a grasp of the abstract scheme. Chapters II and VIII are 
especially well done, and perhaps the latter does help towards a 
deepening affective appreciation of the mystery, making possible 
a weaving of it into the spiritual fabric of prayer and devotion in 
a living manner. 

The positive and apologetic side is less convincing. Though well 
set out, and up to date in matter (Prestige’s recent work may be 
subsequent to writing), the general impression is thin, perhaps 
owing largely to a frequency of unweighed remarks and uncriti- 
cized clichés. Thus ‘‘A small section of mankind . . . went astray 
into... Pantheism’’ (p. 1) is an understatement. More could 
have been said of Jewish tradition concerning the Son (Chap. IV), 
who, if not manifestly God, was conceived at least as a pre- 
existent preternatural being one day to enter space and time in 
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human flesh (taken for granted, e.g., in Harnack’s History of 
Dogma). The ‘‘knave or fool’’ argument for the divinity of Christ 
(p. 44) needs discrimination to-day, in view of the work of 
analytical psychology. And is it really true that all Jesuanismus, 
however regrettable, is ‘‘an inane speculation with no influence 
beyond a don’s armchair and is futile outside a professor's 
study’’? Whilst Chapters V and VI required at least a note on 
Mark xiii, 32, with the solutions of Catholic exegetes, Chapter 
XII, on the other hand, is a masterly outline of the present 
tendency with regard to Hellenic influence, though perhaps a 
passing reference to its role as a psychological framework for 
doctrinal formulation would clear the ground for some enquirers. 
The same applies to the last chapter, on Pagan Trinities, since 
the widespread variety of these triads seems minimized, no doubt 
owing to space, whilst their psychological origin is not, after all, 
too obvious. NORBERT DreEwITT, O.P. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By Reinhold 
Niebuhr. (Student Christian Movement Press; 6/-.) 


“Confused and tormented by cataclysmic events in contem- 
porary history, the ‘modern mind’ faces the disintegration of 
its civilization in alternate moods of fear and hope, of faith and 
despair . . . Its optimism had no more solid foundation than the 
expansive mood of the era of triumphant capitalism and natur- 
ally gives way to confusion and despair when the material con- 
ditions of life are seriously altered,’’ To this statement of the 
too obvious truth Dr. Niebuhr adds an indictment: men are 
ceasing to look to the Christian Churches for light and guidance 
in our present chaos because they find them incapable of 
helping them. Liberal Christianity, on the one hand, having de- 
voted its energies ‘‘to the task of proving religion and science 
compatible, a purpose which it has sought to fulfil by disavowing 
the more incredible portion of its religious heritage and clothing 
the remainder in terms acceptable to the ‘modern mind’ . . . has 
now discovered rather belatedly that this same modern mind, 
which only yesterday seemed to be the final arbiter of truth, 
beauty and goodness, is in a sad state of confusion to-day.” 
Religion remains the loser. ‘‘Modern culture is compounded of 
the genuine achievements of science and the peculiar ethos of 
a commercial civilization. The superficialities of the latter, its 
complacent optimism, its loss of the sense of depth and the 
knowledge of good and evil . . . were at least as influential in 
it if not more influential than the discoveries of science. Therefore 
the adjustment of modern religion to the ‘mind’ of modern culture 
inevitably involved capitulation to its thin ‘soul’.’’ Hence charity 
became merely the ‘prudential mutuality so dear and necessary 
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to a complex commercial civilization’’; Christ became the ‘‘good 
man of Galilee’; and failure to retain the sense of the depths of 
evil produced the optimism which assumed that ‘‘the law of love 
needed only to be stated persuasively to overcome the selfishness 
of the human heart,’’ and which in consequence neglected the 
“necessary mechanisms of social justice at the precise moment 
in history’’ when technical development more than ever required 
them: ‘‘the purely moralistic approach of the modern Church 
to politics is really a religio-moral version of Jaissez-faire 
economics.”’ 

Orthodox Christianity has arrived, according to Dr. Niebuhr, 
at a similar inability to help the world. He enumerates three 
causes. First, its “‘sacramentalism’’: ‘‘the natural world (includ- 
ing, unfortunately, the social orders of human history) is cele- 
brated as the handiwork of God; and every natural fact is rightly 
seen as an image of the transcendent, but wrongly covered so 
completely with the aura of sanctity as to obscure its imperfec- 
tions.’ Secondly, its pessimism: ‘‘the ‘sinfulness of the world’ 
was used as an excuse for the complacent acceptance of whatever 
imperfect justice a given social order had established.’’ Finally, 
acosmism: ‘‘reaction to naturalism drives Christianity into an 
other-worldly dualism in which the transcendent ceases to have 
relevance to the historical and temporal process,”’ 

Dismissing, then, these two historical types of interpretation 
of Christianity, the author goes on to examine the ethic of Jesus 
in the light of the Gospels; and concludes that it is not a social 
ethic, and that the effort to make it so has resulted precisely in 
its degradation. What must be done, then, the author concludes 
is to ‘reduce the anarchy of the world to some sort of immedi- 
ately sufferable order and unity’’ by political, economic and 
social coercion; and then to supplement this (and here is the 
televance of the law of love to social life) by the ‘‘refinements 
which voluntary and uncoerced human kindness and tenderness 
between individuals add to it.’’ ‘‘If the error of the mediaeval 
system of politics was to take traditional equilibria of justice 
for granted . . . its virtue was to seek the refinement of this 
justice by the love of individuals . . . The most grievous mis- 
take of Marxism is its assumption that an adequate mechanism of 
social justice will inevitably create individuals who will be dis- 
ciplined enough to ‘give according to their ability and take 
according to their need.’ ”’ 

Impossible to do more than touch on the line one would take 
in countering the author’s main contentions. His statement of 
the Christian ethic is based on the examination of a few texts; 
but the devil can quote scripture; and his discussion leaves out 
of count all those words and events which make it plain that Our 
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Lord’s objective was the Ecclesia of mankind, a living organism, 
and His Law its constitution; that the Spirit was to guide the 
Church as such; that the old law of social justice was not abro- 
gated but changed and perfected; that therefore Dr. Niebuhr’s 
interpretations are possible only on the theory of a self-contra- 
diction on the part of Our Lord. Again, with regard to his 
indictment of orthodoxy, one would argue, on similar lines, that 
what is attributable to the betrayal of Christians must not be 
attributed to the Church of Christ as such: that ‘‘sacramental- 
ism,’ pessimism, acosmism, are indeed to be found in fact among 
Christians, but very definitely not in Christianity, and that it is 
not the traditional teaching which is wrong, but the practice. 

Impossible, on the other hand, to do justice to the value of the 
book: first, as an outstanding presentation of a point of view 
which is coming to be more and more widely held; secondly, as 
a penetrating discussion and criticism of the deepest elements, 
and their manifestations, in our world; lastly, as a salutary shock 
to our complacency, for it brings home very forcibly and uncom- 
fortably the fact that it is only the un-Christian behaviour of 
Christians that makes possible an indictment which on questions 
of historical fact is so unassailable, 

GERALD Vann, O.P. 


LITURGY 


Tue Ho ry SacriFice, A simple Explanation of the Mass. By Rt. 
Rev. Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B., Abbot of Farnborough. 
Translated by C. M. Antony. (Burns Oates; 2/6.) 


Many liturgical studies fail because they lapse into a craze for 
hunting up old manuscripts and a veneration for the ancient 
merely because it is ancient. They produce the type of liturgist 
who will fight to the death for Gothic chasubles, the only appar- 
ent reason being that they were worn in the fifth century. And 
this in turn produces the reactionary who calls himself a 
theologian of the Mass and condemns all history and the evidence 
it affords, saying we must get back to principles—and, presurr- 
ably, stay there! In this book we find neither of these views even 
in their milder forms, but rather an admirable synthesis of those 
two very necessary elements in liturgical study, together with the 
realization that the study of the Mass, and, indeed, of all liturgy, 
lies neither in mere history nor mere theology—if such things do 
exist—but in the happy co-operation of the two. 

_This book is an attempt to popularize some of those litur- 

researches which up to now have been made _intel- 
ligible only to the technical scholar. As a rule efforts of 
this kind are ruined by superficiality and incompleteness: 
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and this is especially a danger in research on this sub- 
ject which is at once complex and in many cases obscure. 
There are, however, no such blemishes in this work; it is 
thorough, complete and balanced. The author sets out in full the 
Ordinary of the Mass in Latin and English, and also the four 

es from the New Testament which tell of the institution of 
the Eucharist together with an exegesis of them. In the body of 
the book there is an excellent summary of the doctrine of the 
twofold nature of the Mass as sacrament and sacrifice, followed 
by a historico-theological study of the prayers of the Ordinary 
of the Mass, showing their origins and inter-connection. Finally 
the rites of Pontifical Mass, Solemn Mass and Low Mass are 
explained, and two brief appendices are given on liturgical books 
and modern literature on the subject. 

The form of the book makes it of necessity brief and succint, 
and thus there are frequently phrases full of meaning which will 
become clear and fully understood only after re-reading and 
pondering; and for this purpose the text of the Ordinary of the 
Mass will prove invaluable for reference. Though in places more 
recondite questions have of necessity been laid aside, this does not 
leave one dissatisfied, for the crucial point of each of these ques- 
tions is mentioned, and so the book as it stands is complete. It 
may indeed serve to whet the appetite for more specialized study, 
and for those who wish to delve deeper there is an exhaustive 
bibliography. The translation too is pleasing. It reads well in 
an easy graceful style, and the French seldom peeps through. 

GERARD Meatu, O.P. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF PLAINCHANT. A Preliminary Study. By 
Alec Robertson, A.R.A.M., Chaplain of Westminster 
Cathedral. (Oxford University Press; 5/-.) 


The plain man has little use for plain chant. Despite the part it 
plays in the Liturgy and the positive recommendations of two 
Popes it leaves the ordinary Catholic cold: if pressed on the 
subject he may exhibit a warm antagonism. Even with those 
who are well disposed there is a latent suspicion that the chant 
remains the darling of the expert, the plaything of the aesthete, 
or the monopoly of the musical archeologist. It is the fruit of a 
culture which affords no relish to present-day palates; its melodic 
and modal genius make no direct appeal to an ear attuned to 
modern scales and harmony; its rhythm (still the subject of hot 
disputes among the pundits) is to say the least difficult, and often 
seems to clash with the sonorous march of the liturgical text it 
Partners; its rendering in many cases gives rise to a sense of des- 
pondency, and at times acute irritation. Does the fault of all this 
rest with the chant itself, with those who interpret or teach it, 
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or with those who render it? Many will question this desponding 
view; the chant, admittedly an acquired taste, has intrinsic 
beauty, and thousands of men and women find in it the most 
fitting musical expression of their prayer. Much work is being 
done to propagate its use in schools and in many parishes—those 
that have dropped it in despair are not mentioned! A Society is 
devoted to its propagation, but it finds little popular encourage- 
ment or support. 


It is the purpose of this altogether satisfying study under 
review to diagnose and discuss the problems set out above, and 
to give the choirmaster and teacher the right orientation and 
viewpoint for teaching the Chant in a humanist fashion. 
Practically every existing text-book deals with technicalities; here 
for the first time the Chant is integrated with its religious purpose; 
it is shown to be subordinate to the text which it illumines; it 
is rightly related to literature and music. In other words it is not 
treated as an isolated and sacrosanct phenomenon. The opening 
chapter develops this theme with a felicitous blending of common 
sense and wisdom, with timely warnings against undue pre- 
occupation with the aesthetic and technical aspect of the Chant, 
which is liable to give rise to unwholesome form of snobbery. 
It is good to read the following: ‘I am sure the student of plain- 
chant has much to gain from an intensive study of Bach and of 
the great lieder composers’ (p. 3). “‘So much talk about prayer- 
song (the order should be song-prayer), so much unnecessary 
cheironomic posturing, so much repellent technical jargon, an 
obsession about rhythm, have obscured the fact that plainchant 
is first and foremost music—but music conditioned by the text 
to which it is set-—to be treated and interpreted not as a thing 
apart, but according to the principles of all song-interpretation 
. . . There are too many well-intentioned people nowadays, 
who, having attended a summer school or two, a lecture here and 
there, feel themselves equipped to teach plainchant when they 
are without any real knowledge and love of the Liturgy, any 
proper musical training or spacious background of musical cul- 
ture, but possess only unlimited confidence in themselves. In 
their hands plainchant becomes, doubtless, a science, but it 
ceases to be an art, and much to be pitied are the choirs who fall 
into the hands of these merciless mechanics’ (p. 5). ‘‘I dread 
the uniformity of treatment, the regimentation to which, in 
deference to mistaken ideas of Solesmes’ teaching, plainchant is 
often subjected, and which causes people to find the Church's 
official music so wearisome to listen to and priests reluctant to 
have time spent on its performance. What chance with such 
handicaps has the lyrical beauty, the dramatic force, of this 
offertory or that antiphon, of reaching the hearts of men and 
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reinforcing the teaching of the Liturgy!’’ (p. 6). ‘‘(We wonder if 
the average parish in the Middle Ages singing plainchant) fell into 
the lady-like, namby-pamby, pernickety imitations of French 
monastic chanting—a thing beautiful in itself, in its proper set- 
ting—that are often heard to-day’’ (p. 8). The instruction given 
in the following Chapters is marked by the same sound common 
sense, and the rhythmic markings of Solesmes are followed as a 
means, not as an end, in the interpretation of the Vatican 
Editions. There is a refreshing insistence on the function of the 
Chant in illuminating the meaning of the text so often one hears 
a lovely passage rendered meaningless by an exclusive concen- 
tration on the Chant. The examples worked out here could not 
have been better chosen or more fittingly analyzed. 

Those who use this indispensable book will learn to sing the 
Chant with a living voice, unafraid to express that temperate 
degree of personal sensibility which all enduring song demands. 
We have suffered too much already from scientific Robots in this 
respect. May this original and most stimulating introduction 
quite soon be followed by the bigger work which the author 
promises us. He is one of the few writers on this vital subject who 
regards the chant as something more than an archaic branch of 
musical science subjected to the arid touch of the technical expert. 
He manifests it to us for what it is, the song-prayer of the Living 


Church. AELWIN TINDAL-ATKINSON, O.P. 


CATHOLIC BIOGRAPHY 


IRISH SAINTS IN ITALY. By Fra Tommasini, O.F.M., translated 
with additional notes by J. F. Scanlan. (Sands; 15/-.) 


CATHERINE TEKAKWITHA. By Daniel Sargent. (Longmans; 7/6.) 


BLESSED AGNELLUS AND THE ENGLISH GREY Friars. By Father 
Gilbert, O.S.F.C. (Burns Oates; 5/-.) 


MoTHER MarGARET Mostyn. By Sister Anne Hardman, with 
a Preface by Archbishop Mostyn of Cardiff. (Burns Oates; 
5/--) 

Irish Saints in Italy is a work of considerable historic value, 
for half the book is devoted to what amounts to a history of Irish 
Catholicism at home and abroad. It seems at times that the 
author is unnecessarily on the defensive in dealing with so glorious 
a page in history as the influence of Irish Saints on European 
Christianity. Dempster is long dead, and Gildas still more so. 
Surely no serious historian of to-day would attempt to rob Ireland 
of her great glory. If the introductory section is long—it extends 
over 230 pages—it is as we have said of the greatest value, and 
the remainder of the work, the individual lives of the seventeen 
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Saints chosen, is most scholarly. The volume as a whole is, 
however, more suited to the shelves of a student of historical 
research than to the library of a general reader. 

Catherine Tekakwitha is an historical biography of equal merit, 
and here again a large portion of the book is devoted to an his- 
torical introduction, necessary to the understanding of Catherine’s 
life. In fact we do not meet Catherine until page 157, when only 
ninety pages remain of the whole work. The story of the Algon- 
quins and Iroqucis, of which races were her Christian mother and 
pagan father, is clearly and interestingly told, and very clear is 
the religious explanation of the barbarous cruelties practised by 
these Indian nations. Catherine was born in 1656, in the village 
of Ossernenon, which had been the scene ten years before of the 
martyrdom of Saint Isaac Jogues. ‘‘The Lily of the Mohawks,” 
as Catherine has been called, was thus a most beautiful flower 
sprung from the soil watered by his blood. Her father was a 
sachem, or chief, her mother a captive from an Algonquin village 
and a Christian. Both parents died when she was but four years 
old, and Catherine was not baptized until her eighteenth year. 
But all through her girlhood she preserved herself from the de- 
pravity of a tribe now decadent through the introduction of 
“‘fire-water’’ by the Dutch. After her baptism she withdrew to 
another village, that of Caughnawaga near the St. Lawrence 
river, and here she spent the remaining six years of her life in 
uninterrupted penance and prayer. Her penances were of the 
most frightful nature, and reflect the hardiness and contempt of 
suffering inherent in her blood, a heritage of the fierce Iroquois. 
Her saintly death took place on April 17th, 1680. In 1884 the 
Plenary Council of Baltimore petitioned for her Beatification 
which, however, has not yet taken place, and in 1890 a great 
—— was erected to her memory in the place where she 

ied. 

In 1898 Pope Leo XIII set the seal of the Church on the 
veneration of many centuries paid to Agnellus of Pisa, founder of 
the English Franciscans, by allowing his feast as a Beatus to be 
kept throughout the Franciscan Order, and in the dioceses of 
Pisa (his birthplace) and Birmingham (wherein lies Oxford, the 
scene of his labours). Father Gilbert relates in this little book 
the beginnings of Franciscan life in England, and has succeeded 
in drawing an excellent historical portrait. 

Sister Anne Hardman, S.N.D., who has already placed us in 
her debt by her excellent history of English Carmel in Penal 
Times (reviewed in BLACKFRIARS, December, 1936), continues 
her work on Carmelite history by giving a graphic account of the 
life of that extraordinarily saintly soul, Mother Margaret Mostyn, 
Prioress of the Carmelites at Lierre who died in 1679. Her life 
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seemed to consist of almost uninterrupted marvels, and in the 
first twenty-five pages Sister Anne Hardman gives references to 
no less than twenty apparitions of Our Lord, His Holy Mother, 
and the Saints. And these wonders continue in great number 
throughout the book, gathered from the original biography 
written by the nuns’ chaplain, Canon Edmund Bedingfield, in the 
year following Margaret’s death. 


WALTER GUMBLEY, O.P. 


MarK Symons. By Stephanie Wines. (Sheed & Ward; 5/-.) 

‘“‘He knew how to live life fully, but he did not mind when he 
knew he had to die. He would like, he said, to paint some more 
pictures, and he hated to leave his wife alone, but apart from 
that he was perfectly content.”” These words show had necessary 
it was that this book should be written. It is to be hoped that it 
will reach all those who had heard his name and knew him only 
as a sensation-monger, as a painter of problem pictures. For that 
has been his fate since the Academy made him newspaper ‘‘copy.”’ 

And indeed, it is not only in justice to him that it should be 
read. It throws light on something that was obscure in his 
pictures. One always felt that there was something that they 
lacked, and now it is clear that they lack complete co-ordination 
with the artist. They fail to ‘‘represent’’ him. He might have 
been a saint, or he might have been the mountebank that Fleet 
Street, with its customary charity, led the world to believe. And 
it is clear too, that this circumstance is the outcome of the false 
restraints that were imposed on his artistic development. One 
has only to glance at his pictures to get an idea of the vigour 
with which he treated all the material that came to his hand, but 
at times it is very much like the vigour of a circus performance, 
of a clown going through a paper hoop. And in course of his 
development he had too many paper hoops. His pre-occupation 
with detail as such, his repertoire of ‘‘styles,’’ etc., were all so 
unnecessary and useless. His art owed too much to them and too 
little to himself. Hence the sense of fiction. This book does 
something towards dispelling the fiction. There is a sense in 
which what is bad can be explained away. With this knowledge 
of the man, we, quite rightly, come to regard the imperfections 
of his pictures as of less significance. 

Throughout the book it is his character that is the predominant 
interest, and the authoress presents it in the best way possible. 
She states facts. She tells of his everlasting talk, of his zeal and 
integrity, and above all makes it clear he ‘‘escaped from the con- 
ventions in the manner of the artist, but also in the deeper manner 
of the saint.’’ Perhaps it is a sign that it has been well done when 
the reader is left wondering how to arrive at an estimate of this 
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incalculable man who was fond of machinery, and was a rustic 
by choice, who was a quiet and forceful mystic and thought of 
the growth of the Church in terms of a chart showing the number 
of converts an hour. 

MarK BROCKLEHURST, O.P. 


LETTERS TO His FIANCEE. By Leon Bloy. Translated by Bar- 
bara Wall. (Sheed & Ward; 5/-.) 


‘‘For some time I have been rather embarrassed in writing to 
you. I have been afraid of your criticism. You have made fun 
of my way of expressing myself in the absolute... ’’ The 
prevaricator! When she reassures him, he confesses ‘“‘Those 
were exaggerated remarks . . . I would not be what I am—an 
artist—if I could prevent that bitch, literature, from penetrating 
even into the most naif stirrings of my heart.”’ 

Marchenoir being deeply in love, and enticed away from his 
high horse, appears very lovable himself: very simple and 
essentially humble. This can be verified only in the dominant 
tone of the letters. Yet to risk a brief quotation: ‘“‘But, my love, 
every good that I could possibly have in me has been given to 
me and has remained in me in spite of myself; because I have 
committed such great sins as to banish me from grace altogether.” 
Or again: “‘I am profoundly moved by the idea that you are 
going to enter the Church, that you are going to become effect- 
ively a daughter of the Holy Ghost, and that it is partly my 
doing—in the sense that you are receiving this magnificent reward 
for your compassionate love for this poor and desperate man.” 
But it cost him more than this to confess to her quite flatly, 
quite undramatically, as he did, his morbid love for suffering, 
his tendency to nourish and deck out his own misery. Recovering 
from his bitter moods, it is forgiveness he asks as much as pity. 

Any doubt one may have had is dispelled of the worth of the 
residual irreducible suffering he tells of: of his grief because he is 
not a saint. ‘“The spirit of prayer has forsaken me . . . I have 
abandoned myself to the unbridled lusts of my sensuality and 
have never been able to recapture my former holiness.’’ Like a 
bird that knows what it is to soar in the light of heaven: but now 
it ‘‘has its wings cut off and is shut up in a dark cellar where it 
has to crawl about among the most disgusting reptiles.’’ The 
greatness of Bloy and his power to move and shame us rise from 
the attitude that underlay this suffering: from his refusal, even 
when he was failing to become a saint, to lower his Christian 
standard one inch, to allow his eyes to become blinded to the 
glory of God. He would not make a truce with his ignominy, 
As for the cause of his spiritual failure, in so far as there was 
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failure—it seems that it was not long before Jean discovered 
it in his ‘‘impatience.’”’ (See Luke ix, 53; Acts i, 6.) 

He is passionately and suppliantly in love; but his love has a 
tremendous dignity in being inseparably one with his love of 
God. He woos with his Christian soul, serenades his lady who 
is Danish and hitherto Protestant with pzans of Catholic faith 
and love, requiring that the altar steps should be their genuine 
meeting-place. Perhaps nowhere else in biographic literature 
can the Catholic ideal of marriage be found so marvellously 
proclaimed. 

The translator has carried out a bold undertaking triumphantly. 
(One may mildly question the precise accuracy of the word 
“Guess,’” p. 156.) 

RICHARD KEHOE, O.P. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ADVENTURE OF THE AMETHYST. By Cecily Hallack. Illustrated 
by Rosemary de Souza. (Macmlllan; 7/6.) 


Though this book is something very different from a ‘‘thriller’’ 
it is most thrilling. It is a story, packed with humour and action, 
about very real and attractive characters; it is a complete Chris- 
tian and Catholic apologetic, covering the whole ground from the 
existence of God to the veneration of the Saints; and the story 
and the apologetic are one. It is this unity that makes the book 
so extremely valuable, if not indeed unique. 

The amethyst of the title is set in the episcopal ring of Mgr. 
North—North of the North-West, or just Monseigneur as he 
becomes early on in the story—who is recuperating, after the 
rigours of his apostolic life amidst the frosts and snows of his 
Canadian diocese, in a little coastal village. We almost recognize 
the village; but that is characteristic of the whole book in which 
incidents and places and people are so vividiy and truly drawn 
as to seem familiar to us. Thus the four children, who with the 
bishop play the leading parts, are delightfully human; we feel that 
we know them. They are little acquainted with religion, and 
understand its import not at all; but about the time of their dis- 
covering Monseigneur in his quiet retreat, their parents have, 
unknown to the children, discovered the true faith. It is left to 
Mgr. North, following their romantic interest in his episcopal ring, 
to lead them on the Adventure of the Amethyst to the discovery 
of the treasures of the Catholic Faith. Especially in the earlier 
part of the story the progress of the adventure depends upon the 
expositions of Monseigneur; and it is remarkable to see the ease 
and the completeness with which the author is able to unfold, in 
language not too learned for the young mind, both the philosoph- 
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ical and theological foundations of our religion. As the story 
progresses, the various points of Catholic belief and practice 
gradually emerge, difficulties and doubts are dealt with, and ex- 
cellent practical instruction is imparted, and all in so natural a 
way as to seem almost casual, certainly as to seem integral parts 
of the story that is being told. 

We cannot in a short review do full justice to this admirable 
book, which was written for children by a specialist in the art of 
writing for children, but will be read with real interest as well as 
real profit by grown-ups, too. It is tastefully produced and 
lavishly illustrated; it will make an ideal school prize. 

Hizary J. CARPENTER, O.P. 


Tue Iniguitous Contract. By J. L. Benvenisti. (Burns, 
Oates; 5/-.) 

In an attractively written book of just over a hundred pages 
Mr. Benvenisti has set out his thesis that it is in a false and pagan 
conception of ownership rather than in mere exchange mechan- 
ism that the main flaw in the contemporary economic system is 
to be found. The result is a ‘‘Shylocracy’’ in which the whole 
economic and social process is increasingly vitiated by Usury, a 
state of affairs is only to be remedied by a properly distributed 
ownership of the instruments of capital production. 

Mr. Benvenisti’s book deserves to be read by English Catholics, 
to whom it is, in the main, addressed: in particular it should be 
read by those who are inclined to disagree with his contention. 

There is a story of a man who had, as they say, read himself 
into the Church. He took with him on his first visit to the 
priest full and exact details of his investments, for he had read 
of the teaching of the Church on Usury. He took it for granted 
that it would be as necessary to regularize his finances as to set 
in order his private life. He would certainly have Mr. Benvenisti’s 
sympathy. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that it is not essential to agree 
with everything in Mr. Benvenisti’s book before recognizing its 
very real importance. It is to be hoped that it will enjoy the 
attention and the circulation which it deserves, 

T. CHARLES-EDWARDS. 


NOTICES 


BLACKFRIARS, OXFORD, with illustrations by Joseph Pike, 
(Blackfriars, Oxford; 1 /-.) 
Some account of the Dominican Priory of the Holy Ghost 
where, among many other activities, this review is edited. The 
letter-press tells of its history and purpose, and the really re- 
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markable drawings of Mr. Pike have revealed unsuspected 
wonders even to its inmates. In addition is a hitherto unpub- 
lished portrait of Father Bede Jarrett, O.P., the founder both 
of the priory and of this review. Copies are obtainable for 1/1 
t-free from the Newman Book Shop, Pusey Street, Oxford, 
or direct from the Very Reverend Father Prior, O.P., Black- 
friars, Oxford. hi 


Wuat JESUS SAW FROM THE Cross. From the French of A. D. 
Sertillanges, O.P. (Burns Oates; 7/6.) 

Physically what Jesus could see from the Cross was a low- 
angled panorama of the City and the Mount of Olives. His dying 
gaze could rest on the sites and landmarks of some of the greatest 
scenes of the drama of His life and of the life of His people. The 
author attempts to revive those scenes, to discover their meaning 
according to the mind of Christ and the thoughts with which they 
may now have been present to Him. Scripture commentary, 
then, but undertaken in sympathy with Christ nailed to the 
Cross: borrowing His eyes’, and trying to capture His mind’s 
vision. The constructive form of the book is cinematic. Yes, and 
it is a sensational success, and unique and the rest—let the 
author’s name take the place of such advertisement. It needs to 
be read swiftly several times, apart from the careful study of its 
detail: otherwise the pattern may be missed of the Maypole 
gathering to Calvary of the strands of the divine history; and 
that would be to miss the heart of the book. But the translation 
is something of a hindrance: not infrequently breaking the back 
of some fine movement by tactless phrasing, and failing entirely 
to render the lithe glowing style of the original. However, its 
faults are unpretentious: a sympathetic reader can overleap 


them. 
R. K. 


Tue GIFTS OF THE HoLy GHOST IN THE DoMINICAN SAINTS. By 
A. Gardeil, O.P. Translated by Anselm M. Townsend, O.P. 
(Coldwell, for Bruce, Milwaukee; 6/6.) 

This is the third of a series of American translations of works 
on Dominican spirituality. It is the earliest and, with the excep- 
tion of the article in the Dictionnaire de Théologie catholique, the 
longest of the late Pére Gardeil’s writings on the Gifts. Two 
chapters of theoretical explanation are followed by thumb-nail 
sketches of the lives of different Saints of the Order in which 
activity according to one or other of the seven Gifts has seemed 
to predominate. The style of the original does not lend itself to 
translation; this translation is over-literal, at times crudely so, 
and there are several bad mistakes. B. O’D. 
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O_p Nurse. By Barbara Barclay Carter. (Cape; 7/6.) 
DiLt RIEMENSCHNEIDER. By Leo Weismantel. (Herder, Frei- 
burg. i.B.; RM. 4.20.) 

Two good examples of what is perhaps the only new art form 
in the literature of our time—the fictional biography. Essential to 
the mastery of the form is insight into character, a quality which 
both Miss Carter and Herr Weismantel have. Miss Carter’s gift 
shows itself not so much in her handling of the old nurse, who is 
the principal character of the book, as in that of the children who 
are under her care, and of the animals, who glow with strange 
brightness in these pages. It may be that sympathy with animals 
is the characteristic virtue of the northern peoples of to-day, 
but rarely does it find such a full literary expression as in Miss 
Carter’s work. 

Dill Riemenschneider shows a quite different sympathy, this 
time one into the psychology of the medizval artist craftsman. 
Not since Hermann Hesse’s Narciss und Goldmund have we read 
a book which rings so true or steers so safe a course between the 
twin whirlpools of Coulton and Chesterton. G. B.S. 


JOAN THE Saint. By Stanislas Fumet, translated by F. J. Sheed. 
(Sheed & Ward; 2/6.) 

This seventy-page study is timely for two reasons: it explains 
what is left unexplained in Miss Sackville West’s fine biography, 
and it should counteract an inclination to invoke La Pucelle as a 
patroness of war who would bless such a struggle as that which 
now ravages Spain. ‘‘Her warfare was an active peace,’’ Fumet 
concludes. But he has neglected to record her words to Gille de 
Rais when that warrior told her of the slaughter and pillage which 
her soldiers wrought: ‘‘If the deliverance of France requires such 
words as Sir Knight has spoken, then I had rather that France 
were not delivered.”’ H. G. 


THe Wise THRUSH. By W. Cumming Tait. (Cassell; 7/6.) 

A Glasgow novel, ‘‘glasses and pints’’ on empty stomachs, 
tall grey tenements, the dirty black canal, the lavish powder of 
theatrical digs, but through it all the study of human character 
made strong in defeat. Peter Comyn’s first song begins almost 
grudgingly, mounts strongly, ends with his broken marriage, 
but—that’s the wise thrush; he sings each song twice over. T. G. 


Messrs, Burns, Oates & Washbourne have now brought to 
completion their plucky undertaking in producing a four-volume 
English version of THE RoMAN Missal (15/- each volume). In 
reviewing the first volume we regretted what we thought to be a 
certain lack of imagination in the manner of the translation; but 
we are truly thankful to publishers, translators and editors for 
undertaking so valuable and difficult a work which, if not 
altogether inspiring in its results, is thoroughly efficient and 
accurate. ‘ 
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Messrs. Sheed & Ward have issued a new edition of Fr. Bede 
Jarrett’s THE Space OF Lire BETWEEN (3/6). Already praised in 
our pages for their ‘‘sane, fresh outlook,’’ these ‘‘Meditations, 
more especially for Young Men,’’ should be already too well- 
known and valued by our readers to need further com- 
mendation. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

AtsatiA (Paris): Le catholicisme d’un pasteur anglican, M. H. Lelong 
O.P. (3 frs.). 

ANGELICUM: (Rome): Praelectiones scholasticae in Secundam Partem D. 
Thomae, Vol. VII De Fide (2a. 2ae. i—xvi.), Petrus Lumbreras, 
O.P (pp. 200, n.p.). 

Burns Oates: A Dialogue of Comfort against Tribulation, Saint Thomas 
More, ed. Mgr. P. Hallett (7/6); The Holy Sacrifice, Abbot Cabrol, 
tr. C. M. Anthony (2/6); The Curtain Rises, Enid Dinnis (3/6); Is 
it all True?, Aloysius Roche (5/-); The Forgotten Paraclete, Mgr. 
J. R. Maurice Landrieux, tr. E. Leahy, ed. Rev. W. Henry, S.J. 
(3/6); On the Love of God, Saint Bernard, tr. Terence L. Connolly, 
S.J. (7/6); Think and Pray, Joseph McSorley (5/-); The Stations of 
the Cross, C. C. H. Williamson (1/6); The Roman Breviary, English 
Version compiled by the Nuns of Stanbrook, Part III. Summer 
(15/-). 

CaTHOLIC LIBRARY SERVICE: (St. Paul, Minn.): The Index to American 
Catholic Pamphlets, Eugene P. Williging ($ 1.25). 

Dent: Work and Property, Eric Gill, pictures by Denis Tegetmeier 
(7/6). 

wm, Report of a Religious Delegation to Spain, April 1937 (6d.). 

Grayson & Grayson: A Colonial Postmaster-General’s Reminiscences, 
Alan Workman (8/6). 

Joun Stevens (Newport, R.I.): What use is art anyway? Six Broad- 
casts sponsored by Boston Museum of Fine Arts (50 cents). 

KoEsEL UND Pustet (Munich): Das katholische Schriftum im heutigen 
England, Joseph Metzger (RM. 5.80). 

Loncmans (New York): Art and Prudence: A Study in Practical 
Philosophy, Mortimer J. Adler ($5.00). 

MacponaLp & Evans: Towards a Religious Philosophy, Prof. W. G. de 
Burgh (10/-). 

PaLaDIN Press: Franco means Business, George Rotvand (2/-). 

Revue TuHomistE: Fontes Vita S. Thome Aquinatis, M. H. Laurent, 
O.P., Fasc. VI: Documents (n.p.). 

RusHwortH & DREAPER (Liverpool): Second Book of Organ Interludes 
for Liturgical Use, Dom Gregory Murray, O.S.B. (2/6). 

SHEED & Warp: Joan the Saint, Stanislas Fumet, tr. F. J. Sheed (2/6); 
The Secret of Saint Margaret Mary, Henri Ghéon, tr. F. J. Sheed 
(2/6); Life in Christ, Julius Tyciac, tr. Basil Wrighton (5/-); 
Realization: A Philosophy of Poetry, Hugh McCarron, S.J (5/-); 
Tradition and Modernism in Politics, A. J. Penty (5/-); The Holy 
Ghost and His Work in Souls, Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. (7/6). 

WESMAEL-CHARLIER (Namur): Legons de Droit naturel, IV: Les droits 
et devoirs individuels, Abbé Jacques Leclercq. Premiére Partie: 
Vie, Disposition de soi (20 B.frs.); Deuxiéme Partie: Travail, 
Proprieté (50 B.frs.). 





Printed in Great Britain by Samuel Walker, Hinckley, Leicestershire, 
and published for the Proprietors by The Rolls House Publishing Co., 
Ltd., Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT AND THE MOST REMARKABLE 
SERIES OF ARTICLES 
IN CONTEMPORARY CATHOLIC JOURNALISM ! 


Catholic ‘Herald 


ANNOUNCES 
A SERIES OF ARTICLES 


By DR. WILLIAM ORCHARD 


ON THE 


Conversion of England 


Dr. Orchard, who rose to national fame by his 
ministrations at the King’s Weigh Chapel, 
London, in 1914-1932, and whose subsequent 
conversion attracted more public attention 
than any since Newman, is not easily induced 
to write in the press. Desirous however, of 
revealing his mind to the general public on 
this all-important subject, he has selected the 
CATHOLIC HERALD as the most likely 
medium to find the ordinary thinking public 
to which he wants to speak. 


Articles which may prove historic are appearing fortnightly, 
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